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GREEK INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC. 


LOVE of music seems to be inborn 
with mankind, though the discordant 
sounds that satisfy the barbaric ear would 
painfully agitate the the tympan accustomed 
to what we call melody; and while the pre- 
historic swain blowing through a hollow 
bone may have produced a tender feeling in 
the heart of some antediluvian maiden, the 
sume “music” to-day would be regarded 
with dismay. , 
The making of musical instruments began 
almost with the human race, and we have 
relics of antiquity that show us how instru- 
ments were made to produce musical sounds 
at a period prior to the exixtence of any 
language of which we have record. . The 
forms of many of the most ancient instru- 
meuts are preserved to us in the xculptures 
and paintings of antiquity, and the tombs 
and temples of Egypt tell unerringly of the 


musical practices as well as other details of 
Vou. VIL.—19 








the domestic life of the builders of the pyr- 
amids. One of the tombs in the pyramid 
of Gizeh bears a representation of a flute 
concert, and, according to Lepsius, it dates 
from a period as early as 2000 B. C. The 
eight wusicians are arranged in_ peculiar 
form. Three of them, one behind the other, 
are kneeling and holding their flutes in ex- 
actly the same position, and facing them are 
three others also kneeling and holding their 
pipes like the others. A seventh sits with 
his baek turned toward them, but like the 
rest he is also blowing his flute, while an 
eighth, who may be the leader of this prim- 
itive orchestra, holds his instrument in his 
hands, as if in the act of raising it to hisx 
lips. The division of the band suggests that 
they may be classed as primo and secondo, 
somewhat like the first and second violins in 
our modern orchestras. 

An ancient Egyptian. painting of about 
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the same period as this quaint illustration 
of an antique band of flute-players repre- 
sents a lyre performed upon by a man who 
walks in procession with others and with 
some animals unknown to the fauna of to- 
day. 
ered in a tomb on the eastern bank of the 
Nile; and, writing on this subject, in his 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egy ptians,” Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes: 

“If, when we become better acquainted 
with the interpretation of hieroglyphies, the 
‘Strangers at Beni Hassan’ (the name of 
the place where the painting was found) 
should prove to be the arrival of Jacob’s 
family in Egypt, we may examine the Jew- 
ish lyre drawn by an Egyptian artist. That 
this event took place about the period when 
the inmate of the tomb lived is highly prob- 
able—at least, if I am correct in considering 
Osirtasen I to be Pharaoh, the patron of Jo- 
seph ; and it remains for us to decide whether 
the disagreement in the number of persons 
here introduced—thirty-seven being written 
over them in hieroglyphics—is a sufficient 
objection to their identity. 1t will not be 





STRANGERS AT BENI HASSAN. 


foreign to the present subject to introduce 
those figures which are curious, if only con- 
sidered as illustrative of ancient customs at 
that early period, and which will be looked 





CONCERT OF EGYPTIAN FLUTE-PLAYERS. 


This interesting picture was discov- , 





upon with unbounded interest should they 
ever be found to refer to the Jews. 

“The first figure is an Egyptian scribe, 
who presents 
an account of 
their arrival 
to a person 
seated, the } 
owner of the 
tomb, andone ff 
of the princi- fi 
pal officers of 
the reigning 
Pharaoh. The 
next, also an 
Egyptian, ushers them 
into his presence; and 
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two advance bringing 
presents, the wild goat, 
or ibex, and the gazelle, 
the productions of their 
country. Four men 
carrying bowsand clubs 
follow, leading an ass, 
on which two children are placed in pan- 
niers, accompanied by a boy and four women ; 
and last of all another ass, laden, and 
two men, one holding a bow and club, 
the other a lyre, which he plays with 
a'plectrum. All the men have beards, 
contrary to the custom of the Egyp- 
tinns, but very general in the East at 
that period, and noticed as a peculi- 
arity of foreign uncivilized nations 
throughout their sculptures. The 
men have sandals, the women a sort 
of boot reaching to the ankle—both 
of which were worn by many Asiatic 
people. ‘The lyre is rude, and differs in form 
from those generally used in Egypt.” 

In our engraving only the part of the 
painting where the lyre is introduced is 
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shown as illustrat- 
ing the subject of 
this writing, but 
the description of 
the whole which we 
have quoted lends 
jt additional  in- 
terest. 

There are various 
opinions in regard 
to the musical in- 
struments of the 
Greeks, some claim- 
ing that they de- 
rived their system 
of music from the 
Egy ptians, and oth- 
ers that it had its 
origin‘in Asia. The 
balance of -opinion 
and testimony fa- 


GREEK HARP AND LYRES, 


vors the latter argument, and particularly as | to doubt, then it is more probably of Asiatic 


regards stringed instruments, their Asiatic | 


origin seems doubtless. A superb Greek 
vase in the museum at Munich bears an ad- 
mirable representation of « harp which, in 
general construction, resembles the Assyrian 
harps; the number of strings and location of 
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GREEK LYRE. 


the tuning-pegs on the upper part of the 
sounding- board exactly correspond to those. 
If the harp shown on this vase is indeed a 


veritable Greek harp, as there is no reason | 


parentage than of Egyptian. The complete 
design on this vase, of which we give only 
three figures, represents the nine muses, 
Those shown in the. illustration are Poly- 
hymnia, with her harp, which she touches 
with both hands, using the. right for the 

treble and the left for the bass, and 

Kalliope aud Erato, with lyres, 

The lyres of the Greeks were various 
and tasteful, and properly belonged toa 
highly cultivated people. Their love of 
beauty is shown in the design. of these 
Iyres, and the same feeling no doubt in- 
duced their artists to introduce that 
more graceful instrument into their pic- 
torinl art, where we might more nat- 
urally expect to find illustrations of the 
harp, which is rarely represented in the 
paintings and sculptures of Greece. 
There is a dilapidated fragment of a 
Greek lyre in the British Museum. - It 
is n part of the wooden frame, and about 
eighteen inches in length, but unfor- 
tunately too much decayed and broken 
to be of much value or interest. 

The flutes of the Greeks were almost as 
numerous as their lyres, ‘The single pipes 
were called monaulos, and the double ones 
diaulos; an example of the latter, found in 
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a tomb at Athens, is in the British Museum. 
It appears to be made of cedar wood, and 
the tubes are fifteen inches long with six 






























































THE KING. 





finger-holes to each, five on the upper side 

and one on the under side. Each tube has 

n separate mouth-piece. Some of the Gre- 

cian pipes were more elaborate, having in 

/ some instances as many as nine 
| ’ tubes, seven being a common num- 

ber. A beautiful Roman mosaic 
1 | of a girl playing upon a pipe was 
ti exhumed on the Via Appia in 
1823, and is now in the British Mu- 
seum. The form is the same as 
some of the Greek pipes, but the 
holmos, or mouth-piece, is some- 
what like that of the oboe of 
modern times. Persons who have 
heard the wild, discordant sounds 
which the Chinese call music, will 
not be surprixed to see the strange 
instruments which they sometimes 
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too, that’ Kouei, the Orpheus of the Chinese, 
could draw wild animals about him and 
hold them spell-bound by his performances 
on the fing, a kind of rude harmon. 
icon constructed of slabs of sonorous 
stone suspended from a bamboo 
stand, and struck with a wooden 
mallet. 
Another instrument with which 
the Chinese produce favorite sounds 
is their drum, which is usually held 
upon a pedestal or laid upon a cush- 
jioned stand; these are sometimes of 
great magnificence and cost, and one 
or two very elaborate specimens have 
been seen in the great art repositories 
_in New York, the b «dies formed of 

metal, richly adorne | with clotsonné 
enamel, and the parchment heads decorated 
with various devices in color and gold, 
Another curious instrument is the poongi, 
consisting of a hollow pipe, at either end of 
which is placed a 
large gourd, or hol- 
lowed cuddos nut, 
which act as sound- 











tt use to produce them. There are 
| numerous legends connected with 
i the music, as well as with every 
i thing else of the Asiatics, and one 





of them is that their seale was ob- 
tained from a marvelous bird—a 
kind of Chinese phoenix—cealled 
oung-hoang; and another that 
when Confucius first heard Chi- 
nese music, he was #0 enraptured 




















bi) that he could eat nothing for three months— 
ti an effect that would seriously interfere with 
i the sticcess of popular concerts were it 
caused by our niusic today. It was said, 























CHINESK DRUM. 


ing-boards, and increase the volume of sound 
emitted by the four strings. 

The love of music was strong among the 
Persians, and many of their instruments 
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were elaborate and beautiful, though the 
development and outgrowth of rude begin- 
nings. Carved upon a mighty rock called 
Tackt-i-Bostan, in the vicinity of the town 
of Kermanshah, is a representation of such 
an instrument as was used by the Persians 
in the sixth century, and it presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the magnificent harp of later 
days. When the Arabs conquered Persia in 
the seventh century they found the musical 
cultivation and the development of musical 
instruments far more advanced than in their 
own land, and readily adopted the Persian 
system and instruments, and there is little 
doubt that the earliest record we have of 
Arabic music is really based on the more 
ancient music of the Persians. Another 
favorite instrument was the kanoon, some- 
what like the modern dulcimer, which was 
strung with lamb’s-gut strings, and played 
upon with small sticks held in the hand, or 
little plectra fastened to the fingers. 

The engraving which we present is taken 
from an antique Persian painting, and rep- 
resents an old santie, another instrument of 
the same character played upon with curved 
sticks. With the Arabs as with the Chinese 
great power is ascribed to their musical per- 
formances, and there are many legends il- 
lustrating it, one of which tells us that a 
celebrated performer, Al-Farabi, acquired in 
Spain such wonderful proficiency that his 
fume extended to Asia. The caliph heard 
of the celebrated musician, and sent messen- 


INDIAN WHISTLE. 


gers to Spain with costly gifts to tempt Al- 
Farabi to the court of Bagdad. But the 
player feared that if he once reached the 
luxurious court of the caliph he would be 
restrained from returning to the home he 
loved so much, and hesitated. At last, how- 
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ever, he resolved upon an expedient which 
might enable him wo fascinate the caliph 
without recognition. 

He disguised himself in a mean dress, and 




















THE SANTIE. 

appeared at court on foot just as the caliph 
was being entertained with his daily concert. 
Al-Farabi,. though unknown to every one, 
was permitted to exhibit his skill upon the 
lute and had scarcely begun playing when 
the courtiers and all present were 
seized with violent laughter, which 
only subsided when the player 
changed his theme. Then all be- 
came sedate, some began to sigh, and 
ina short time all eyes were suffused 
with. tears of sadness. Again the 
theme was changed, and the audi- 
ence were excited to such a: pitch 
of rage that there was danger of 
a tumult, which Al-Farabi seeing 
changed his mood to a more appeasing one. 
After this wonderful exhibition of his skill 
he performed in a somnolent vein and 
putting his hearers all fast asleep took his 

departure. 
This legend may have suggested to the 
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FORMS OF AZTEC PIPKS. 


poet Dryden the theme for his “Alexander’s 
Feast,” wherein the wonderful flutist Timo- 
theus is described as animating and subdu- 
ing Various passions at will. 

The American Indians have left us many 
records of their life and manners, not the 
least interesting of which are the rude musi- 
cal instruments that were used by the abori- 
gines before this continent was revealed to 
European civilization. The Aztecs in Mex- 
ico and the Peruvians have also left many 
evidences of their love of music, and many 
of the pipes and flutes found in the antique 
tombs are in a nearly perfect state of preser- 
The Aztec’s pipe, called by the 
Spaniards pito, is not unlike our flageo- 
let. The well preserved specimens which 
we present in the engraving are in the 
British Museum. Some ruder instruments, 
possessing only the means for producing a 
single tone, have been found in the graves 
of Chiniqui Indians in Central America; and 
others again have four and five tones, but are 
not set to any recognized scale. Some of 


vation. 


these instruments, which are little more 


than whistles, have a little ball of baked 
clay in the interior, which is blown about 
by the wind of the player, producing a shrill 
bird-like sound like the common “ bird 
whistles” of the present day. The ancient 
European musical instruments were much 
more like the Asiatic than those now in use, 
for where 2 nation has not attained toa high 
degree of civilization the growth of an art 
like music is, of course, slow. While Europe 





has advanced so rapidly and attained such a 
high degree of proficiency in musical cul- 
ture it is a fact that among some of the 
nations of the East the music and the in- 
struments are nearly like those in use three 
thousand years ago. 
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Among the Anglo-Saxons the harp was a 
favorite instrument, and Bunting, in his 
“ Ancient Music of Ireland,” gives an iHus- 
tration of a sculptured figure of an old harp 
from the Church of Ullard in the County 
of Kilkenny. This curious relic is said to 
antedate the year 800,and Bunting says of it: 

“The drawing is taken from one of the 
ornamental compartments of a sculptured 
cross at the old Church of Ullard. From 
the style of the workmansnip, as well as 
from the condition of the cross, 
it seems older than the similar monument 

at Monasterboice, which is known 

io have been set up in the year 

830. The sculpture is rude; the 

circular rim binds the 

arms of the cross together 

is not pierced in the quad- 

ranis, and of the 

figures originally in 

relievo are wholly 
abraded. 

“Tt is difficult 
to determine 
whether the 
number ofstrings 

represented 
is six or 
seven; but, 
as has been 
already — re- 
marked, ac- 
curacy can 
not be ex- 
pected either 


worn 


which 


many 









































THE VIRGINAL. 


in sculptures or in many of the picturesque 
drawings.” 

All through the Middle Ages we find the 
occurrence of stringed instruments, in the 
illuminated manuscripts of that period, and 
even earlier the harp is frequently intro- 
duced, and the quaint illustration which we 





engrave of the Psalmist occurs in one of 
these, which is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. As in our modern society the piano- 
forte is almost exclusively the instrument 
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CLAVICITHERUM. 


of the domestic circle it is interesting to 
note the advent of the first stringed instru- 
ment played upon by means of a key-board, 
and we find that it occurred about the year 
1300, and was called the “ Clavicitherum,” 
au very primitive contrivance, consisting only 
of a covered box strung with catgut strings 
of different lengths, and struck by hammers 
on one end of movable rods which terminate 
at the key-board and act as levers. The 
spinet, virginal, and harpsichord are other 
forerunners of our present piano-forte, which 
did not appear until early in the last cen- 
tury. Since ils advent the popularity of 
the piano-forte has steadily progressed, until 
at this day it is a part of almost every re- 
fined home throughout the civilized world. 
Although the “ piano-forte” has become ‘a 
household word, there are probably few 
among the thousands who enjoy its music 
who ever gave a thought to the real mean- 
ing of the name, which signifies in Italian 
piano, soft, and forte, strong; and it is stated 
that the name was suggested by one Schroter 
(who claimed to have invented the arrange- 
ment of keys, springs, and hammers) by his 
writing to a friend that with his néw instru- 
ment one could play at pleasure either forte 
or piano. Another claimant, for the honor 
of having made the first piano-forte was a 
French musical instrument maker named 
Marius; and still another, who antedates the 
others, was Christofali, of Padua, who, it is 
claimed, made the first piano-forte in 1711. 
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Messts. Broadwood, of “London; ‘lave in 
their possession a piano-forté that was used 
at a concert at the Covent Garden ‘Theater 
in 1767, and announced as a “ new instru- 
ment,” so the extent of piano making was 
not vast in the first fifty years of its practice. 
Early in the present century piano-fortes 
were imported to this country from Eng- 
land where great attention was given to 
their manufacture; but about 1825 the im- 
portation of these instru- 
ments declined as the 
manufacture of American 

pianos advanced, and. the 

\ date of the prosperity of 
the American instru- 
menis may be traced 

to the year (1825) 
when Alpheus Bab- 

\ cock, of Phildel- 
phia, patented the 
first. cast-iron plate 
to which the string 
pins are at- 
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THE HARPSICHORD. 
that have marked the growth of this esthetic 
industry in the United States. The de- 
velopment of this as well as so many other 
American manufactures has been marvelous, 
and American pianos are now sent to every 
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part of the civilized world. I have the au- 
thority of Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, Jr., of 
New York, who is one of* the ‘prominent 
American piano makers, for saying’ that 





GRAND PIANO. 


there is imminent prospect that the European 
and other foreign demand for American 
pianos will increase the manufacture of 
pianos in this country to such a degree-as al- 
most to revolutionize the relative relations 
of the United States and other countries. 
In 1851 there was a tendency to revive 
the more ornate cases for pianos made in 
England, an example of that style being 
shown in the piano made by Collard & Col- 
lard, of London, for the International Exhi- 
bition of the year named. ‘To-day the taste 
is altogether for simplicity in the construe- 
tion of cases, although the remarkable 
beauty of some of our American woods is 
seen to the highest advantage in the large 
surfaces which they present. Capt. Annes- 
ley, of London, a connoisseur of musical 
instruments as well as of music, writes to 
Messrs. Haines Brothers, the American 
piano-forte makers, under a recent date: 
“The upright piano-forte selected at your 
ware-rooms arrived safely at my home. 
Since then several of our great men here 
have played upon it, and they indorse in 
each case my own conscientious opinion, 
namely, that it is a magnificent specimen 
of work, grand tone and exquisite touch, 
that can not be surpassed by any English 
specimen at any price.” 
This is strong praise coming from an En- 
glish pen; but it is only what we hear of very 
many American manufactures that have de- 
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UPRIGHT PIANO. 


veloped so wonderfully within the last dec- 

ade of years. The amount of money ex- 

pended in the manufacture of pianos during 

the current year will probably exceed twelve 

millions of dollars, and the industry employs 

many thousands of skilled workmen, That 

the public taste is vastly improved by this 

means of diffusing music can not be doubted, 

and the refining influence which the mighty 

cabinet of pent-up sound exercises is felt in 

every home where “piano” is a familiar 

word. It is a credit to our people. that so 

much time and 

money is devoted 

to the cultivation 

of music and the 

vast sums annu- 

ally spent in the 

NjJimanufacture of 

* musical sounds in- 

dicates something 

of the spirit. of 

devotion that builds temples and places 

shrines, an enthusiastic regard for music 
that is felt by artists and amateurs alike. 





WOMAN PLAYING THE HARP. 





The most noticeable change in piano mak- 
ing in New York is the change in “ fashion” 
from square to upright pianos, a change 
largely de to the many improvements made 
in the construction of the latter form by Mr. 
Haines, The illustration which we give of 
a Haines upright piano shows that the style 
is far plainer than most of the pianos made 
ten or fifteen years ago, marking an im- 
proved taste in that regard; but within, 
the unseen beauties which pianos of that 
day lacked, the power 
to produce the rare 
volume of sound and 
wonderful singing 





. THE ASSYRIAN DULCIMER. 


quality that belongs to these instruments, 
entitle them without question to represent 
the culmination of musical instrumeut-mak- 
ing of civilized man. 
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WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


SECOND PAPER, 


THE SUMMER ENCAMPMENT. 


N a former article we gave some account 
-L of the history of the military academy 
at West Point. In the present number we 
propose to spenk of its internal economy 
and arrangement. We shall first mention 
the ; 

ACADEMIC STAFF. 

Several members of the academic staff are 
of national and even international reputa- 
tion. Major-general John M. Schofield, the 
superintendent, is the son of a Baptist and 
the grandson of a Methodist minister. Born 
November 29, 183i, in Chautauqua County, 
New ‘York, he graduated at the Military 
Academy July 1, 1853, in the same class 
with M’Pherson and Sheridan; was assigned 
to duty as assistant professor of philosophy 
November, 1855; elected to the chair of 
physics in Washington University, St. Louis, 
August, 1860; entered on active duty at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, April 20, 1861; 
fought and won the battle of Fredericktown, 
October 21st; organized the Army of the 





Frontier September, 1862; appointed major- 
general of volunteers November 29, 1862; 
commanded the Department of Missouri, 
and after Janiary 1, 1864, the Department 
and Army of the Ohio; was associated with 
General Sherman in the campaign that closed 
at Atlanta; worsted his rebel class-mate, 
Hood, at Franklin; captured Fort Ander- 

, Wilmington, in February, 1865; exe- 
cuted the military convention of capitula- 
tion between Generals Sherman and Joseph 
Johnston; acted as secretary of war in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s cabinet after June 1, 1868; 
appointed major-general of the United States 
army on President Grant’s inauguration, 
and on September 1, 1876, was elevated to 
his present position. His career has been 
remarkably brilliant, and is the sturdy out- 
going of symmetrical moral and physical 
forces under exceptionally favoring condi- 
tions. His military staff includes Captain 
Wherry and Lieutenants Wood and Scho- 
field, besides the officers before named. 
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Of the academic staff Professor H. L. Ken- 
drick, LL. D., was born in New Hampshire, 
graduated at West Point in 1835, served as as- 
sistant professor of chemistry, brevetted major 
for gallant services in Mexico, appointed to 
the chair of chemistry, mineralegy, and geol* 
ogy, March 3, 1857. His instructions cultivate 
the observant and reasoning, as well as the 
mnemonic powers, of his classes, and that in 
style so winning and paternal as to com- 
mand the reverent love of all the members. 
Lieutenants ‘Tillman, Wisser, Oyster, and 
Springett are his assistants, and impress vis- 
itors—Lieutenant Tillman particularly, by 
the clear, compact, patient, and helpful man- 
ner in which their educational work is done. 
Professor Patrice de Janon.is the head of the 
department of Spanish, is a native of South 
America, was sword-master from .1846 to 
1857, professor of the Spanish Innguage ftom 


1857 to 1868, and again from 1863 to the | 


present. None of the cadets study Spanish 
now, butsome expect todoso next year. The 
Board of Visitors last year seemed to doubt 
the necessity of reviving this special study, 
and inclined to substitute that of German 
in its stead. Colonel H. M. Lazelle, com- 
mandant of cadets and instructor of artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry tactics, was born 
in Massachusetts, graduated at West Point 
in 1855, served agairist the Gila and Musca- 
lero Apaches, did excellent service against 
the rebellion as agent for the exchange of 
prisoners in the West, and as colonel of the 
10th New York Cavalry. He was appointed 
lo his present position July 1, 1879, and is 
assisted by Major A. Piper, Captain E. 8. 
Godfrey, and Lieutenants L. H. Walker, W. 
H. Coffin, and E. J. M’Clernand, 
Department of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy: Professor Peter 8. Michie, Ph. D. 
Born in Scotland, graduated at West Point, 
1863, served as engineer in the civil war, 
and was chief engineer of the Army of the 
James and Department of Virginia when 
General R. E. Lee capitulated at Appomat- 
tox Court Honse. From April 1866 to April 
1867 he was engaged in inspecting the ord- 
nance and fortifications of the leading mili- 
tary nations of Europe, and entered upon 
his present duties February 14, 1871. Lieu- 
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tenants C. B. Sears, G.'S..Anderson, and G. 
H. Bacon are his assistants, To the com- 
prehension of the many difficult and ab- 
struse problenis in this department students 


MAJUR-GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. 


are assixied by: luminous explanations given 
at their own request. 

Department of the French Language and 
English Studies: Professor George L. An- 
drews. Born in Massachusetts, graduated, 
from the State Normal School in 1846, and 
from West Point at the head of his cliss. 
Assistant professor of civil and military en- 
gineering at the Military Academy from 
August, 1854, to September, 1855, when he 
entered civil life. Commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the 2d Massachusetts Volunteers 
in May, 1861, Brigadier-general on Novem- 
ber 9, 1862, and rendered invaluable service 
in the Department of the Gulf as chief of 
staff to General Banks, whose enterprises 
were all prosperous while General Andrews 
retained. that position. After the capture 
of Port Hudson he organized and com- 
manded the Corps d’ Afrique. Brevetted 
major-general March 20, 1865, and appointed 
professor February 28, 1871. His assistants 
are Lieutenants O. B. Mitcham, J. Bigelow, 
J. H. Philbrick, T. H. Bliss, and J. R. Will- 
inms. 

Department of Tlistory, Geography, and 
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Ethies: Professor John Forsyth, D. D., 
LL. D. Lieutenant R. A. Ives is assistant 
professor of ethics. 

Department of Civil and Military Engin- 
eering: Professor Junius B. Wheeler. As- 





MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE L. ANDREWS. 


sistants, Lieutenants Rossell, Kingman, and 
Young—the latter a son of Brigham 
Young. Dry and technical as the science 
of geometry is to minds naturally averse to 
it, they yet acquire familiar acquaintance 
therewith under the suggestive and thorough 
tenching here given. The explanation of 
the principles of construction of such a work 
as the Niagara Suspension Bridge, when 
given by an intelligent cadet is interesting 
as a popular lecture. Professor Wheeler 
was born in North Carolina, graduated in 
1855, served in the academy and in the field 
throughout the rebellion; was brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel for gallant and meritori- 
ous conduct, and succeeded Professor Mahan 
in his present post in September, 1871. 
Department of Drawing: Professor C. W. 
Larned. He is the successor of Professor 
Robert W. Weir, whose “ Embarkation of 
the Pilgrims” in the rotunda of the capitol 
at Washington is the finest of the eight pic- 
tures that adorn it. Professor Larned was 
born in New York, graduated (West Point) 
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in 1870, served on the Yellowstone River 
and other parts of the frontier, and received 
his present appointment July 25, 1876, 
Lieutenants A. Reed, C. A. Worden, and T, 
G. Townsend, assistants. Utility rather 
‘than beauty is the end desiderated and com- 
passed in this department. 

Department of Mathematics: Professor 
FE. W. Bass. Born in Wisconsin, graduated 
at West Point.in 1868, assistant professor of 
philosophy from 1869 to 1874, assistant as- 
tronomer of the United States expedition to 
New Zealand to observe the transit of Venus 
in 1874-5, assistant professor of philosophy 
from September, 1876, to April, 1878, when 
he was appointed to the chair formerly filled 
by Professor Church. Lieutenunts Knight, 
Bergland, Blunt, Bailey, Steever, Honey- 
ctitt, Crozier, and Ludlow, assistants. 

Department of Law: Professor G. N.. Lie- 
ber, son of Dr. Francis Lieber, the erudite 
author of “Civil Liberty,” and other pro- 
foundly able treatises. Born in South Car- 
olina, educated for the bar, commissioned 
first lieutenant of 11th infantry in 1861, 
major November 13, 1862—from which date 
until February 25,1867, he performed oner- 
ous and effective labor as judge-advocate; 
appointed professor of law August 28, 1878, 
Lieutenant R. A. Ives, assistant. The his- 
tory, principles, and characteristics of the 
three branches of legal jurisprudence here 
studied are fully outlined and explained, 
and ample references furnished to aid in 
pursuance of further studies. Whatever 
Kent and Story do not supply in order to a 
full understanding of the American system 
of civil polity is provided by dictation of 
Professor Lieber. Whether he is ever called 
upon to act as judge-advocate at West Point 
does no& appear. Professor Church, when 
assistant in the mathematical department, 
was often detailed as judge-advocate in 
courts-martial, and on such occasions offici- 
ated in the interests both of the government 
and the prisoner. A lawyer who has charge 
of complaint and defense too is sure to win 
his case. One of Church’s celebrated suits 
was for and against a German soldier, ac- 
cused of stealing one of Mr. Cozzens’s pigs. 
The evidence was circumstantial. A fellow- 
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soldier swore that he had seen half a dressed 
pig in the prisoner’s quarters. The prisoner 
was then asked if he had any questions for 
the witness. “ Yes, sir,” he replied. “I want 
to ask him one question. He is de very 
man who helped me take de pig out of de 
pen.” ‘There the judge-advocate rested his 
case. The prisoner was found guilty and 
punished. 

Department of Ordnance and Gunnery: 
Major A. Mordecai, instructor, assisted by 
Lieutenants Blunt. and Rockwell. Major 
Mordecai was born in Pennsylvania, gradu- 
ated in 1861 at West Point; entered the 
corps of Lopographical engineers, 1861; as- 
sistant professor of mathematics from Sep- 
tember, 1861, to June, 1862; -chief of ord- 
nance from September, 1863, to April, 1864; 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel March, 1865, 
for distinguished services during the rebel- 
lion; appointed instructor at the Military 
Academy in 1865, and served until 1869; 
reappointed to his present position in Sep- 
tember, 1874. He is a thorough educator, 
and will doubtless publish in due time the 
best text-b ok on ordnance and gunnery. 

Department of Practical Military Engin- 
eering: Captain C. W. Raymond, Ph. D., 
instructor, assisted by Lieutenants Reed and 
Taber. Captain Raymond was born in Con- 
necticut, graduated in 1865, commissioned 
Ist lieutenant corps of engineers in 1865, 
captain in 1867, and did admirable work on 
the fortifications in the vicinity of Boston 
and San Franeisco. 

None of the academic staff, except the 
professors, hold office permanently. They 
are relieved from duty and ordered to rejoin 
their respective regiments after about four 
years’ service. ‘The modern idea of rotation 
in office dictates these constant changes, and 
the best interests of the institution suffer 
thereby. Efficiency and good behavior, as 
in ordinary colleges, should determine the 
tenure of office. Lieutenants ought to re- 
main until promoted to captaincies, Greater 
enthusiasm and devotion to educational work 
would be the probable result. As it is they 
are tempted to regard residence at West 
Point as desirable chiefly because it affords 
opportunities for purely professional im- 
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provement, and maintain a vigorous associ- 
ation for that purpose. 

The cadets are divided into four classes, 
corresponding to the four years of pupilage. 
The classes are subdivided into sections, and 
the best scholars put into the first section. 
Those in the lower sections are dubbed “ Im- 
mortals” by more able or industrious stu- 
dents, and often fail to graduate. The sec- 
tions are regularly visited by the professors 
and heads of departments to ascertain the 


‘scholastic merits of the members and the 


educational abilities of the teachers. The 
more difficult subjects and investigations are 
ordinarily confined to the higher sections, 
regard being had to the capacity of the stu- 
dents. Some are naturally qualified to ex- 
cel in one department of study while natu- 
rally deficient in aptitude for others. Only 
men of the highest grades of intellect achieve 
masterly proficiency in all. Transfers from 
section to section are made on recorded mer- 
its or demerits, and consolidated reports of 
progress are forwarded monthly to the War 
Department, and extracts from the same to 
the parent or guardian of each cadet. 
Instruction in infantry tactics begins dur- 
ing the Summer encampment. The fourth 
class is then introduced to the school of the 
soldier, and progresses as far into the schools 
of the company and battalion as time will 
permit, The manner of making out quarter- 
master’s, subsistence, and company papers 
is also taught. Practical instruction in ar- 
tillery and cavalry tactics then follows; also 
in the use of the sword, bayonet, military 
gymnastics, etc., as the superintendent may 
direct. Instruction in orduance, gunnery, 
and laboratory duty, in practical military 
engineering, mililary reconnaisance, bridge 
exercise, signaling and telegraphy, civil en- 
gineering, and science of war is mainly de- 
ferred until the closing half of the course. 
An annual examination is held in June in 
presence of the Board of Visitors; and also 
a semi-annual examination in January, after 
which the standing of each student is de- 
cided by vote, and the names of those found 
deficient in studies or discipline reported to 
the War Department for discharge. Merit 
rolls, indicating the rank of each cadet in 
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the several studies and in discipline, are 
drawn up in January and June, and are ac- 
cessible to the entire corps. Offenses against 
discipline are divided into seven classes, and 
ure punished by demerits ranging from one 
to ten. Provision is made in case of good 
conduct for reduction of the number re- 
corded; but if it exceed one hundred in 
six months the subject is declared deficient 
in discipline. No man can make a good 
commander who has not first learned how to 
obey. Implicit and thorough obedience is a 
cardinal military virtue. 

How any of the cadets pass through a 
whole year, much more the entire course, 
without demerits is a perfect marvel in view 
of the daily report of delinquencies. Here 
are sundry excerpts therefrom, as exhibited 
in the guard-house: “ Wash-basin on lower 
shelf of wash-stand dirty, 8.80 and 9 A. M.” 


Fg | 


\ 


2 


“Explanation wrongly dated.” “Cap on 
side of head.” “Gazing about in ranks.” 
“Talking in ranks.” “Spilling water on 
table-cloth at dinner.” “‘ Using profane ex- 





| ing another eadet’s: recitation.” 
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pression 7.50 and 8 A. M.” “Upper lip not 
properly shaved.” “ Late at parade.” “Coat 
unbuttoned in hall of barracks.” “Submit 
ting argumentative explanation.” A bad 
fault, the last. West Point is a school for 
soldiers, not for lawyers; for doers, not for 
talkers. 

Next day one is reported for “Odor of 
tobacco smoke in quarters, 8.40 and 9 P.M.” 
Others for “dress-coat on bed ;” “sitting on 
railing around firing-stand ;” “bedding not 
all piled at inspection of barracks, 6.15 
A. M,;” “shoes not properly blacked ;” 
“chair out of place ;” “late at breakfast -” 
“facing detachment in wrong direction at 
artillery drill ;” “not executing right-wheel 
properly ;” “‘shoes untied;” “strings: of 


drawers protruding beneath pants ;” “but 
tons off;” “ wash-bow!l not inverted at police 
inspection,” and so on ad infinitum. 

! Among the academical delinquen- 
cies, one mischievous wight is reported 
for “unquietness and making unneces- 
sary noise by rattling buttons against 
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back of seat in mathematical section- 
room ;” others for “attempting to obtain 
assistance; to give assistance; failing to 
resume seat promptly ; abruptly interrupt 
Grievous 












affront was offered by an impertinent fellow 
who, when asked by his preceptor. for a 
definition of nonsense, replied, “Put your 
finger in a bucket of water and then look 
for the hole.’ He was 
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Cadets, in attendance at the Academy, are 
permitted at the end of the second year to 
pass the period of the Summer encampment 
on furlough; and in case their homes are 





deemed too wise and 
witty for West Point, 
and went home after the 
ensuing examination. 
Explanation of the cir- 
cumstances of an offense 
may be submitted with a 
view to excuse from pun- 
ishment; but such ex- 
planation must be brief 
It is fre- 
quently amusingly — la- 
conic. One youthful war- 
reported for 
laughing in ranks at 
dress parade. It had so 
happened that he had 
seen a young lady jump 
in terror when the eve- 
ning gun was fired. His 
explanation ran as fol- 
lows: “Gun fired; gal 
jumped; I laughed be- 
cause I could n’t help it.” 
Another was accused of 
making frightful facial 


and pertinent. 





rior Was 





ie 











contortions. on parade. 
His excuse was “ Fly on 
phiz.” He was excused; and so was. the 
comrade who shook his head as wildly. as 
though he had St. Vitus’s dance, and who 
explained his uncouth wriggling by‘ the 
words, “ Bug in ear.’ Verbosity is at a dis- 
count in the Military Academy. 

The pay of a cadet is five hundred and 
forty dollars a year—quite enough to sup- 
port him if economically used. Four dol- 
lars a month are reserved by the treasurer 
for the purchase of uniform and equipments 
at the time of promotion. No cadet is sup- 


posed to have any spending money, but may 
purchase articles on credit, which articles 
are charged in a book that each keeps for 
that purpose, and which is the treasurer's 
voucher for sums paid by him in liquidation 
of debt. 
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not too distant are occasionally allowed leave 
of absence for the Christmas holidays. Their 
uniform is of gray cloth, coat single-breasted, 
pants of gray cloth, with a black stripe one 
inch wide down the outer seam, cap of ordi- 
nary military pattern, overcoat of gray ker- 
sey, and fatigue dress of white drilling; the 
latter is always spotless. One gay young 
fellow rejoiced in the ownership of sixty- 
four pairs of white pants; his room-mate 
pined in possession of only ‘thirty-six. 
Whiskers and mustache are prohibited. 
“ Bearded like the pard,” does not apply for 
months after graduation. When absent on 
leave they may don citizen’s clothing if so 
disposed. Professors may wear the uniform 
of their rank in the army, or 2 citizen’s blue 
cloth coat with buttons of the general staff, 
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black dress hat, pantaloons and dress plain, 
white or dark-blue in color, at their option. 

The discipline of the Military Academy 
is that of the army. Punishments include 
privation of recreation, extra duty, repri- 
mand, arrest, reduction in rank, and confine- 
ment to the room, tent, light prison, and 
dark prison. Both prisons are ordinary 
rooms—the latier unlighted. Stories are in 
circulation of adventurous scapegraces who 
nocturnally liberated themselves from incar- 
ceration, and then roamed around the neigh- 
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BENNY HAVENS. 


borhood until day-dawn warned them to 
return, like Hamlet’s ghost, to their irksome 
prison. One famous general, whose name is 
a “household word,” is said to have been 
confined for three months, and at the end of 
that term to have seriously thanked the su- 
perintendent for his judicious severity, inas- 
much as it had severed the culprit from his 
evil associates, compelled him to reflect on 
his ways, and enabled him to mature most 
virtuous resolutions as to the future. Still 
he feared that reformation was not quite 
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perfected, and begged, as a personal fayor, 
that the superintendent would remit him 
to durance vile until he should be eon- 
firmed. The petition was granted, but the 
wise official caused the prisoner's quarters.ty 
be inspected some two-or three nights there- 
after. The cage was there, but the bird was 
not. He was singing, but not in nightingale 
strains, at “Benny Havens, O!” whither he 
had been wont to resort nightly during the 
whole of his previous detention. It is need- 
less to add that that was his last song in 
Benny’s luxurious bower. 
Thenceforward he was kept 
out of prison hard at work, 
and in due course gradu- 
uted with honor, Suspen- 
sion and dismission are other 
forms of penalty, 

Cadeis are not allowed to 
drink intoxicating liquors, 
nor to have them in posses- 
sion under pain of dismissal. 
Neither are they permitted 

- lo play cards or games of 
chance, nor to have the in- 
struments of gambling in 
their possession within cadet 
limits. Falsehood, fraud, 
challenging to or fighting a 
duel, are punished by dis- 
mission from. the ‘service. 
Crimes of the latter class 
are exceedingly rare. James 
H. Perry, afterwards an ac- 
complished clergyman, was 
stabbed by a bellicose South- 
erner with whom he refused 
to fight, and retaliated by 

striking him over the head and face with a 

musket so severely that the challenger never 
fully recovered from the effects of the blow, 

Major Fowle, when commandant of endets, ix 

said to have received a challenge from a 

Southern cadet, who fancied himself to be ag- 

grieved, and who sent the hostile missive by 
the hand of a fellow fire-eater. Both were 
liable to. arrest, court martial, and punish- 
ment. But the commandant did not pursue 
military routine on that momentous occa 
sion. He read the message, threw it into the 











fire, coolly wrapped up a piece of loaf-sugar 
in paper, and sent it by bearer to the wrath- 
ful Achilles, with the remark that “ petulant 
children were often soothed by candy.” Se- 
cession was squelched on the spot. . 

Attempted redress of official wrongs, defa- 
mation of character, insult, oppression, com- 
binations against authority, profanation of 
the Lord’s day, and all conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman are prohibited 
and severely punished. The barbarous prac- 
tice of hazing has' received its death blow 
from the judicidus-action and forcefal hand 
of ‘General ‘Schofield., Offenses of course 
occur. Human’ nature is hot-blooded and 
often reckless of consequences at the cadet 
age; but in no college in the land is there 
more of subordination, sobriety, and good 
order than in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. 

- Officers are recommended—but do not al- 
ways act on the recommendation—to attend 
“divine service” on Sundays. Cadets are 
required to attend, unless insuperable relig- 
ious scruples stand in the way. The great 
majority worship in the chapel; a small mi- 
nority attend the Roman Catholic, Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches. 
Every rule that collated experiences in edu- 
cational institutions suggest for the forma- 
tion of manly character is incorporated with 
the governing regulations. 

Reveillé in camp is at 5 A. M., and at 6 
A. M. in barracks; breakfast at 6 A. M. in 
camp, and in: barracks at 6.80; diuner at 1 
P. M,; supper after evening parade, and 
never earlier: than 5.30 P. M. Tattoo is at 
9.80, and taps, the signal to extinguish lights, 
at 10 P. M. The intervals between these 
hours are filled up with study, recitation, 
military exercise, and recreation—the latter 
bearing the relation to the former of Fal- 
staff's piece of bread to his “enormous deal 
of sack.” 

The most commanding and impressive 
structure at West Point is the cadets’ bar- 
racks. It cost one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand dollars, is castellated, and corniced 
with red sandstone in the Elizabethan style, 
and is three hundred and sixty by sixty feet 
in size, with a wing one hundred by sixty 
Vou. VIT.—20 
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feet in the rear of the west tower. Built of 
granite, it contains one hundred and seventy- 
six rooms, of which one hundred and thirty- 
six, each fourteen by twenty-two feet, are 
tenanted by cadets—two or three in a room. 
Those in the west tower, with others, are 
used as officers’ quarters. In the basement 
are several bath-rooms, hot-water apparatus 
for heating the building, and quarters for 
employés. The large hall over the sally- 
port is appropriated to the Dialectic Society. 
Every room contains iron bedsteads, one for 
each occupant, furnished with mattress, 
blankets, sheets, quilt, pillow, etc.; also 
with mantel-piece, shelves, and other fix- 
tures; table, chairs, washstand, pails, broom, 
looking-glass, and other conveniences. Maps 
and pictures are forbidden. In the morning, 
after reveillé roll-call, the cadet must sweep 
the dirt from his room into *the hall, and 
dust his furniture. Noise, scuffling, and un- 
seemly exhibitions are prohibited, and effec- 
tive means adopted to enforce the regula- 
tions. 

Near the center of the barracks, on the 
lower floor, is the dentist's. office. Well- 
ington is said to have given his soldiers time 
to consume the best dinner he could supply 

leading them into battle. Uncle Sam 
approves of that policy, and, like John Bull, 
always fights best with a full stomach. But 
he! also believes in good teeth, and if his 
boys:at the Military Academy are faulty in 
that respect, is careful to provide them with 
the best incisors and masticators possible, 
under the hand of Dr. Saimnders, one of his 
jolliest and most skillful operators. 

Near the west wing of the barracks is the 
commissary building, in which the shoes 
and uniforms of the cadets are manufac- 
tured, in whole or in part, and where sundry 
supplies are dispensed. Thence, walking 
northwardly along the sidewalk, or under 
the verdant canopy of beautiful trees, the 
visitor passes the residences of officers, pro- 
fessors, and superintendent, until he reaches 
the cemetery, where rest the mortal remains 
of Scott, Hartsuff, Custer, and many a sol- 
dier of humbler fame, until the archangel’s 
trumpet shall sound the reveillé to the gen- 
eral resurrection. 
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“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


‘Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease, 
In still amall accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.’ . 


Retracing the path already trodden, the 
group of cottages on the left, near the mar- 
gin of the river, arrest the eye. They con- 
stitute what is locally known as Logtown, 
and are the quarters of the married soldiers. 
Rugertown, another group of cottages, is 
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beyond the iron gates to the west. still 
farther to the east is Camptown, which in- 
cludes the cavalry, the artillery, the engin- 
éer, and tlie band barracks; the powder mag- 
azine, hospital for soldiers, guard-houses, 
store-houses, workshops, residence of civil 
service employés, and the soldiers’ church, 
which is utilized by the Roman Catholics in 
the morning and by the Methodist Epis- 
copalians in the afternoon. ‘The services of 
the latter are held in connection with the 
Sunday-school, in which the most indefati- 
gable and influential teacher is “ Mother 
Stewart,” the alumni of whose Bible-class are 
scattered over every part of the Union, and 
who cherish many pleasant reminiscences of 
“The little Brown House just under the 
hill.” 

Next comes the post-office, kept by Miss 
Blanche Berard, daughter of a former pro- 
fessor of French, and a gifted lady, widely 
known to the folk of the literary guild. A 











few yards to the north-east of the post-office 
is the restaurant, whose tenants, the Den- 
tons, well know how to sustain their fairly 
won reputation as the Delmonicos of West 
Point, and the purveyors of luxurious sup- 
plies to residents and visitors. Behind the 
restaurant are the livery stables, of which 
other Dentons are proprietors, and which 
provide transportation to any part of the 
grounds, or of the unsurpassably picturesque 
region round about. Quite as near is the 
Ordnance Laboratory, where the cadets are 
initiated into all the mysteries proper to the 
manufacture of explosives, projec- 
tiles, ete. The road between the two 
leads down to the Sea Coast Battery 
and the North Landing. Near: its 
terminus is one entrance to Flirtation 
Walk, which, on the way to Gee's 
Point, receives another division of 
the same promenade that begins near 
the West Point hotel, and continues 
thence to the light-house on Gee’s 
Point, to Battery Know, Kosciuszko’s 
Garden, and the Summer encamp- 
ment of the cadets. 

Flirtation Walk enjoys unique re- 
nown. Under the umbrageous arch- 
way formed by trees, through whose 
branches the sun sifts in bewitching play ful- 
ness, the romantic Neophy te of Mars is wont to 
saunter.in company with his “‘ Four o’clock,” 
or, in other words, the young lady who may 
have captured his vagrant fancy at hops in 
the West Hall, or at interviews on the plain. 
Acquaintances formed at West Point not 
unfrequently culminate in matrimony. In 
such cases the following verses, said to have 
been written in 1879 and to have been com- 
mitted to memory by many cadets, are faith- 
fully descriptive of both parties: 

“*O mon cadet, mon joli cadet ! 

With his pretty gold buttons and rollicking way, 
With his smiles for the ladies, his stories for beaux, 
The pet of the ladies wherever he goes, 
Swaggering, swinging, hurrying fast, 

No thought of the future, no thought of the past, 


Carelessly happy—mon beau debonair ; 
O, que.je Vaime, mon beau militaire! 


O, mon cadet, mon joli cadet! 

Straight as an arrow, lithe as a fay, 
Fickle as fortune, inconstant as chance, 
Light as a fairy when leading the dance, 
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Sliding, gliding, whirling we go, 

Murm’ring sweet nothings so suftly and low, 
Carelessly graceful—mon beau debonair ; 

O, que je t'aime, mon beau militaire! 


O mon cadet, mon joli cadet! 

Now silent and thoughtful, now joyous and gay, 
Never dull, never harsh, never stupidly good, 

With his laughing eyes saying, ‘I would if I could.’ 
Whispering, caressing, kissing me, too, 

In spite of my anger; for what can I do? 

He’s so strong and so earnest, and then—I do n’t cire; 
O, que je Vaime, my beau militaire! 


O, mon cadet, mon joli cadet ! 
How I will weep when he goes far away 
Out on the plains, ’midst danger and strife, 
When all I can do is to pray for his life, 
Watching, weeping, waiting the day 
That shall bring him again, no more mon cadet, 
But my soldier, ny lover, my joy, and my care, 
Que je t’ndore, my brave militaire!” 
The Summer encamp- 
ment of the cadets lasis 
from the June exami- 
nation to the end of 
August, and is the sea- 
son of fashion and 
gayety at West Point. 
Thither flock the-rela- 
tives and friends of the 
students, and thither 
troop the multitudes 
who pay such willing 
devotion at the shrine 
of. Terpsichore, This, 
too, is the season when 
the wit and humor of 
the cadet, less burdened 
by science and technique 
than at other times, is 
apt to effloresce. It 
seldom reaches flavor- 
ous fruitage. Mars has 
little in common with 
Apollo and the Muses. 
The cadet, however, 
when questioned why 
the cannon at the corners of the differ- 
ent streets are planted muzzle down and 
trunnion deep, is likely to return the serio- 
comic reply: “That is in case of war with 
China.” Or, he will exercise his punning 
genius on a raw young “ plebe” of spindling 
extremities by insisting that he ought to be 
arrested for vagrancy because he has no 
visible means of support, and then consoling 
the mortified greenhorn by bidding him 
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“take courage, and by and by, you will 
be able to cast a shadow.” Badinage of the 
latter kind may. well pass unrebuked; but 
the grossly insulting language often used to 
new-comers is as much in discord with the 
best traditions of. the institution as it ix 
with true manliness and Christian chivalry. 
The West Point Scrap Bogk* is a curious 
repertory of the fun and frolic and jokes of 
the Academy. 

Near the end of Flirtation Walk is Dade’s 
Monument. Close by the Summer encamp- 
ment is Fort Clinton, once Fort Arnold, now 
in perfect repair, and enriched interiorly by 
the burst and fractured remnants of many 


FLIRTATION WALK. 


pieces of ordnance, and by the monument 
to Kosciuszko, the patriot hero of Poland, 
at its north-east angle. Thence, returning 
westwardly, the West Point hotel is reached 
or passed, and the walk continued to the 
Siege and Mortar Battery and to Trophy 
Point, where sre collected sundry Mexican 
guns bearing the significant inscription 





*Van Nostrand: New York. 
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“Ultima Ratio Regum,” snd ‘also a monster 
cannon presented by Sir William Armstrong 
& Co. to the Confederate Government, and 
captured by the Union forces. A few yards 
farther. ‘on is the monument of General 
Sedgwiek, who, with head uncovered, stands 
permanently at “ parade-rest,” as if review- 
ing ‘the battalion evolutions or evening 
dress parade in progress upon. the plain: 
The plain itself is about a mile in cireum- 
ference. Excellent photographs of. West 
Point, its buildings, scenes, and monuments, 
together with portraits of the officers, are 
multiplied at the studio of the Messrs. 
Pach; behind the south end of the Academy 
Building. ; 

NATIONAL VALUE OF THE MILITARY ACAD- 

EMY. 

Cui bono? To what good is the whole— 
the teaching, the drilling, the pomp, and 
circumstance of mimic war? We answer. 
The production of a body of thoroughly 
educated and disciplined officers, who shall 
be prepared to organize*and command the 
regular army, and also the national militia, 
aud volunteer forces, in case of domestic in- 
surrection or foreign war; and who, if in 
civil life, will be invaluably efficient in de- 
veloping the resourees of the nation, and 
assisting ils progress to the highest attain- 
able point. of prosperity and power. West 
Point has repeatedly rendered this service to 
the republic, General Schofield, at the be- 
ginning of the rebellion, drilled the officers 
of loyal voluntary regiments, who in turn 
drilled their men, and thus helped to create 
the excellent and soldierly “Army of. the 
Frontier” in an incredibly short space of 
time. General Andrews did the same thing 
in Massachusetts. The organizing and dis- 
ciplinary power of each of these distinguished 
‘officers was invaluable to the nation at the 
crisis of its troubles, While sin remains in 
the hearts and lives of men, “ wars and fight- 
ings” are sure to arise among them. One 
party, if not both, may be in the wrong. 
Again, one party, as in the late civil war, 
may be wholly in the right. But that right 
may have might, and that might may con- 
quer, and through conquest win peaee, it is 
essentially necessary that the forces of law 
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and equity should have competent com 
manders. ‘“‘Heaven-born generals” are 
scarce as Jeannes d’ Are. “It is mind, dig 
ciplined, and instructed, which leads armies 
and builds up empires; mind, not stultified 
with ‘pedantry, but developed by thought 
and inward, will, conferring the power of 
discerning, analyzing, and combining means 
essential to an: end,” that should come to 
the front in all national emergencies. “The 
knowledge of gray tactics,” said Napoleon, 
“is nequired only by experience and the 
study of the history of the campaigns of all 
the great’ captains... Gustavus Adolphus, 
Turenne, Frederick, like Alexander, Han- 
nibal, and Ceasar, hae all acted on the , 
same principles of holding their forces united, 
being nowhere invulrierable,-and throwing 
their masses upon important. points; such 
are the principles which assure victory.” In 
the historical and military: studies of Gen- 
eral Grant, while a citizen of Galena, Ili- 
nois, studies into which he had been initiated 
at West Point, lie some of the principal 
secrets of his marvelous success. The Em- 
peror Napoleon, at Chiselhurst, affirmed 
that the French were defeated because they 
fought under an obsolescent system of mili- 
tary tactics and precedents; while the 
German commanders rightfully accepted 
modern war rather as a system of engineer- 
fug, the ultimate end of which was to con- 
centrate on territory, previously studied 
with. the utmost care, all the resources of 
the railroad and the telegraph, equally with 
those of the breech-loading rifle and im- 
proved ordnance. 

Genius, knowledge, and experience make 
great generals. Alexander, Cesar, and Na- 
poleon were students and great scholars. 
“To Steuben, the diseiple of the great 
Frederick, the Continental army was mainly 
indebted foritsdiscipline.” . “I give it as my 
fixed opinion,” wrote General Scott, “ that 
but for our graduated cadets, the war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico might 
and probably would have lasted some four 
and five years, with, in its first half, more 
defeats than victories falling to our share; — 
whereas, in less than two campaigns, we 
have conquered a great country and a 
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peace without the loss of a single battle or 
skirmish.” 

The Army Register of 1866 shows that of 
the seventeen general officers of the regular 
army at the close of the rebellion, all except 
General Terry were graduates of West Point, 
and his fume was chiefly due to one splendid 
victory, achieved by the headlong but dig- 
ciplined valor of his troops. 

“This admirable institution,” say General 
Cullum, “has supplied the nation with over 
two thousand two hundred accomplished 
Officers, of which any army might well be 
proud; has filled every arm of the serv- 
ice with. talent, efficiency, and integrity; has 
materially aided in successfully conducting 
three great wars, extending our national 
domain, and preserving the union; has per- 
petually pushed the wild savage from .our 
borders, and been the pioneer of advancing 
civilization; has constructed and armed our 
fortifications, improved our harbors, lakes, 
and rivers, defined our boundaries, surveyed 
and lighted our coasts, and explored the 
length and breadth of our land; has given 
to our militia and volunteers large numbers 
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of valuable officers, and to our colleges able 
presidents and professors ; has furnished dis- 
tinguished civil engineers, who have bound 
our territory together with a network of 


railways and canals; has supplied valuable 
city, State, and government functionaries ; 
has improved our workshops and the culture 
of the soil; has added its mite to the count- 
ing-house, the bar, and the pulpit, and, 
through the contributions and text-books 
of its graduates, has greatly elevated the 
scientific standard of most of the education:il 
institutions throughout our country, and 
even extended its influence abroad.” 

Prior to 1868 over one. thousand three 
hundred graduates had entered civil life. 
One hundred and twenty-nine had become 
lawyers, ten of them judges, fifteen clergy- 
men, nine physicians, fifteen editors, twenty- 
six presidents of colleges, twenty -three 
principals of academies and teachers, eigh- 
ty -five professors, thirty-five presidents of 
railronds, one hundred and fifty-five civil 
engineers, seventy-eight merchants, thirty 
manufacturers; one hundred and sixty-one 
planters and farmers, etc. One beeame 
President of the United Stites, twelve mem- 
bers of the national Senate and House vf 
Representatives, seven ministers to foreign 
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courts, sixty-six members of State legisla- 
tures, and thirty-four State officers of vari- 
ous grades. | 

Of the graduates known to have been or- 
dained to the Christian ministry eleven were 
Protestant Episcopalians, five Methodist 
Episcopalians, three Roman Catholics, and 
one Presbyterian, The latter was one of the 
most heroic evangelists and useful mission- 
aries of the nineteenth century. . Dedicated 
to the work of foreign missions by hts saintly 
mother, he was physically fitted for it by 
the superb development obtained under 
West Point discipline. He graduated in 
1839 in the same class with Generals Halleck, 
Thomas, Picketts, Ord; and Canby, and 
was subsequently ‘assistant professor of 
mathematics in the Academy. In 1844 he 
went out as one of the first ordained mis- 
sionaries of his Church to China, and was 
stationed at Ningpo, The crowning work 
of his life was the translation of the Bible 
into Chinese, which necessitated removal to 
Shanghai, where-he was living when it was 
besieged by Taeping rebels. Their prox- 
imity to the isolated American settlement 
impelled him to assume the duties of mili- 
tary commander, which he discharged in 
such masterly manner as to draw from the 
Hon. Anson Burlingame, the American min- 
ister to China, the remark: “If you were at 
home, you might be a major-general.” 

“No doubt,” he replied, “1 might. Men 
I drilled are in that position. Among these 
are Generals Sherman, Van Vliet, Tower, 
Thomas, Newton, and Rosecrans. But,” he 
added earnestly, “I would not change places 
with one of them. I consider that there is 
no post of influence on earth equal to that 
of the man who is permitted to preach the 
Gospel to four hundred millions of his fel- 
low men.” 

He died of Asiatic cholera, August 25, 
1862, universally beloved and lamented. 

Of the Roman Catholics, one only became 
eminent. He, the Rev. James Clark,: was 
President of Gonzaga College, Washington, 
D. C., in 1873. 

Of the Protestant Episcopalians, one, the 
Rev. Leonidas Polk, was elevated to the 
‘episcopate, and was killed while major-gen- 
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eral in, the rebel army. Of Drs. Wood- 


bridge, Vinton, Pendleton, Park, and Par- 


sons, the memory is precious to many within 
and without their communion. 

Of the Methodist Episcopalians, Perry, 
although he did not graduate, stood like 
Saul among his brethren in the ranks of the 
itinerant ministry. Dr. R. T. ‘Allen was 
an eminent educator in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. Dr. Albert T. Bledsoe, 
the able metaphysician and erudite author 
of “A Theodicy ; or, Vindication of the Di- 
vine Glory,” was an honored member of the 
same body. Watson and Sing united with 
the parent Church. None who knew the 
latter will forget the meekness and strength, 
the modesty and ability, the piety and cul- 
ture, so harmoniously blended in his godly 
life. 

Nor is the religious and moral condition 
of the Military Academy one whit inferior 
at the present epoch to. any preceding one. 
There is probably less of drinking, gambling, 
profane swearing, and lewdness among the pu- 
pils than in any numerically equal collegiate 
collection of young men in the land, They 
must be gentlemen externally, or they can 
not remain there, The average week-night 
attendance at the prayer-meeting in Dialec- 
tic Hall is not less than forty, and has been 
as high asseventy-five. The average attend- 
ance on the Sunday evening prayer-meeting 
is much higher. Sound conversions to 
Christ occasionally occur. As manly Chris- 
tians graduate from this as from any secular 
institution. 

The name of Bledsoe, who was an active 
adherent of secessionist schemes, suggests 
the value of the Military Academy in the 
unequivocal production of a “glorious na- 
tional spirit . . With its extensive train 
of political consequences.” Graduates were 
less infected by the spirit of treason than the 
members of any other department of the pub- 
lic service. For ten years before the rebel- 
lion, the cadets took sides in current political 
disputes and afterward fought as they 
argued. When the actual struggle came, 
out of four ex-presidents of the United 
States, the only Southerner joined the insur- 
gents. Out of four Southern judges on the 
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bench of the United States Supreme Court, 
two remained loyal, one strongly sympa- 
thized with the rebels, and the other joined 
them. The Southern judges of the United 
States District Courts all sided with the 
enemies of the Union. Of the Southern 
United States Senators only one was loyal, 
and of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives only three. Nearly all the agents 
of the State, Treasury, Interior, and Post- 
office Departments, in or from the seceding 
States, espoused their cause. Of those ap- 
pointed to the army from civil life, nearly 
one-half, but of West Point officers only a 
fraction over one-fifth, left the service and 
joined the rebellion. Taken as a whole, 
nearly four-fifths of the West Point gradu- 
ates remained faithful. Half the Southern 
graduates stood firm by the Stars and Stripes, 
notwithstanding the political convictions, 
self-sacrificing enthusiasm, and fervid en- 
treaties of their male and female secessionist 
friends. } , 

In the battles for the Union, one-fifth of 
the West Point alumni engaged laid down 
their lives, more than one-third, probably 
one-half, were wounded, and the survivors 
can point with manly pride to the serv- 
ices then valiantly rendered. In his “ Bio- 
graphical Register of the Officers.and Grad- 
uates of the United States Military Acad- 
emy,” General Cullum simply records of 
the disloyal that they “ joined in the rebell- 
ion of 1861-66 against the United States,” 
and gives date and place of death where 
known. In other particulars the record of 
each is like Arnold’s tablet in the Chapel, or 
the vacant place on the wall once occupied 
by the portrait of Marino Faliero among the 
Doges of Venice. While one hundred and 
sixty-two Southern graduates, including sol- 
diers like the gallant George H. Thomas, 
were faithful to the Union, sixteen of North- 
ern belongings were guilty of treason and 
rebellion. 

In view of all these unquestionable his- 
toric facts, it is not matter of public con- 
gratulation that the West Point graduates 
are not in the majority of those who hold 
commissions in the army of the United 
States. In January, 1878, out of the two 
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thousand one hundred and sixty-three offi- 
cers whose names were inscribed on the 
Army Register, but 42.1 per cent were eldves 
of the Military Academy. Vacancies are 
more numerous than graduates to fill them. 
Only 1.7 of every million of the population 
are annually graduated from West Point. 
The number ought to be doubled. If it 
were, still greater advantages would accrue 
to the country. Competitive examinations 
yield the best intellectual supply, but afford 
no guarantee of good moral character. The 
two, mental and moral excellence, should 
combine in every candidate. 

Such applicants, with the training they 
are certain to receive, would not only be 
polished gentlemen, but true patriots whom 
no sophistry or temptation could beguile 
into violation of the oath which each is 
obliged to take upon his admission, nor to 
break the engagement he voluntarily sub- 
scribes before receiving his warrant, and 
which is in the following form: 


“Gnited States Military Acabemp. 


I,— , of the State of ——, aged —— 
years months, having been selected. for 
appointment as a Cadet in the Military Acad- 
emy of the Uniled States, do hereby engage, 
with the consent of my (parent or guardian) 
in the event of my receiving such appoint- 
ment, that I will serve in the Army of the 
United States for eight years, unless sooner 
discharged by competent authority. And I, 
— —, do solemnly swear that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
bear true allegiance to the National Govern- 
ment: that I will maintain and defend the 
sovereignty of the United States, paramount 
to any and all allegiance, or sovereignty, or 
fealty I may owe to any State, county, or 
country whatsoever, and that I will at all 
times obey the legal orders of my superior 
officers, and the rules and articles governing 
the Armies of the United States. 

Sworn and subscribed to at —— this —— 
day of , eighteen hundred and ——, be- 
fore ——.” 


Repeated references have been made by 
demagogues to the cost of maintaining the 
Military Academy. How little force there 
is in this objection to our grandest national 
institution is apparent in the light of the 
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fact that the entire first cost of the grounds 
and buildings at West Point does not reach 
the sum of one million three hundred thou- 
sand dollars; This is less than the cost of 
any single first-class brick or granite fortress 
at the entrance to our numerous rivers, less 
than the cost of any principal navy-yard, 
less than the cost of a first-class iron-clad 
vessel in the navy. ‘The fortress has cost 
vastly more than its present intrinsic worth ; 
the man-of-war is very uncertain property, 
which may capsize from collision like the 
Grosser Kurfiirst, or founder in a storm like 
the Captain; but the national property .at 
West Point, if thrown upon the market to- 
day, would sell for more than its original 
cost. Since the rebellion the average an- 
nual cost of educating each cadet has been 
about one thousand dollars, Thus the an- 
nual expenditure in the maintenance of this 
beneficient institution is not more than 
three handred thousand dollars, which is 
less than the yearly cost of maintaining a 
first-class iron-clad. This sum, however, in- 
cludes: the pay of the superintendent, pro- 
fessors,-and instructors, which can not. be 
equitably included in the estimate, for the 
reason that, if not stationed at the Academy, 
they would be on duty elsewhere, and draw- 
ing nearly the same salaries. Deducting the 
aggregate of their pay, the annual cost of 
the Academy proper is not more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which 
is about one-fourth the annual cost of a 
regiment of infantry, and for which a larger 
proportional number of soldiers, and those 
of incomparably better character are secured 
to the country. The total cost of the Mili- 
tury Academy is a little over eleven and 
a half millions of dollars, not more than 
twice as much as the city of New York has 
illegally given to the Roman Catholies within 
the past eleven years. 
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In view of the multifold advantages ac- 
cruing to the nation, this is an exceedingly 
insignificant amount, even when the cost of 
educating seceding graduates is embraced. 
The entire expense of their instruction was 
more than saved by the military knowledge 
of the loyal graduates in every day of the 
rebellion. Losses far exceeding this paltry — 
expenditure in amount would have been 
inflicted by the blunders of ignorance in 
ordnance and engineering construction, and 
in corrupt contracts. The country did not 
escape all loss from bumptious pretension 
and fraudulent conspiracy ; but it is safe to 
affirm that the harm was not done by the 
graduates of the Military Academy. Their 
integrity is proverbial. Not more than two 
per cent of the entire number have been 
cashiered or dismissed from the army, and 
nearly all of these were guilty only of dissi- 
pation and purely military offenses. 

The Board of Visitors sent annually to 
West Point, under national authority and 
“made up in the main of persons whose 
professions are not military or naval, and 
whose tastes, pursuits, and training are al- 
together civil, and antagonistic to the use 
of arms,” has repeatedly and warmly com- 
mended the organization, management, and 
working of the school, and concluded: 
“That there is at least one public institu- 
tion in the United States of which it can be 
truly affirmed, that the more it is investi- 
gated the better it appears, and for the 
direct administration and control of which 
no person is believed to have been selected 
for any other reason than fitness to dis- 
charge the trust confided in him.” Pure- 
principled and powerful, the United States 
Military Academy at West Point is one of 
the most precious of our national possessions 
and one of the proudest boasts of our in- 
divisible and immortal Union. 
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THE WISE MEN OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


ITH brooding brow and thoughtful mien they stood 
' Around their King; silent as Solitude, 
Longing for light, yet fearing to admit 
Too strong a sun, lest it should quench the torch 
Their fathers gave them flaming, and bring down 
The gods from their carved shrines to grovel low 
With humbled front before the mystic Ark; 
And ever and anon Paulinus felt 
Their keen but furtive glances search his face 
As if to find the Testimony there. 
In truth, their rude strength quailed before the might 
Of newly proven thews of mind that strove 
Aided by weapons that they wot not of. 
His deep-sunk eye turned inward upon scenes 
Which they divined were visions of a seer; 
His stooping form and pale Thought-shadowed face, 
Uplifted from. a mass of raven hair, 
Like the moon peering from the shades of night, 
Inspired a reverence they were shy to speak, 
And doubted cherishing. An angel, he, 
Holding within his hand a little book, 
Wherein they could not read. Yet they had heard 
From his fine lips the echoes of a Voice 
That spake from the blue waves of Galilee, 
And ’neath the cool, green plumes of Olivet, 
And near the gray keep of the sepulcher, 
Witnessing to a life beyond the grave. 
And as the night sweeps her dark robe, star-gemmed, 
Through the wide halls and circuit of the Heavens, 
So did the dark, dark Past, and Future, that 
Seemed even more dark and more filled with dread, 
Grow glorious and beautiful with joys 
Their yearning hearts had not ev’n dimly guessed, 
In grove of oak or temple of the gods. 
And herein was the lure. It was this Hope 
To know the soul's weal in the great Beyond 

‘That drew them to Paulinus’ feet, and gave 
Them willing ear for the new faith he bore 
Triumphant to them as an open scroll, 

A flag unfurled, or trumpet, brazen-lipped. 

“Shenk, little book! strange scroll! speak of the Light 
Which can disperse the darkness of men’s lives, 
And if it flees, then we will welcome thee! 

Wave, crimson flag, that tells a victory won 
Over the thrall of sin and chain of lusts 

That bind man’s nobler. nature ‘neath the base— 
Wave in the four pure winds of Heav’n, and if 
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They do not rend and tear thee in their strength, 
Then we will hail thee, and will be content 

To take thee for our. banner! And blow long 
And loud, thou brazen trumpet, and the fall 

Of Tyranny from its high throne, the quake 

Of sinful consciences, shall be a sign 

Whaereto we will, for evermore, submit.” 


On this wise had they spoken, but the sign 5 
From Heav’n had not yet fallen. Now their thoughts 
Grew eloquent in silence, till outspoke 

An Ealdorman of snowy hair and beard, 

The burden of them all, and on ‘this wise: 


“O King, how fugitive the Life of Man 

Upon this Earth, if nothing may be known 
But what our bards can tell us! ’T is as when, 
In Winter time, a sparrow to the warmth 

Of the hearth-fire lighted in your halls 

Flies from the icy rain-storm, By one door 
The poor bird enters, but it scarcely lights 
Upon such plaisance ere it spreads its wing 

To pass out by another, once again, 

Into the storm and darkness whence it came, 
The blinding rain, the pitiless driving wind, 
The pinion-binding, wing-enfolding cold. 

Such is the Life of Man! So tarries it 

A moment in our sight, but passes away. 

Who knows its Hither journey, or its Whence? 
Who seeks to know looks out into the night 
To find it dark and chill and filled with all 
The discords of the raging elements.” 





“This Gospel is the Harbinger of Day! 

A beautiful new day!” Paulinus cried, 

“The Night shall pass, the shadows flee away,’ 
But an immortal Day, eternal noon 

Shall be the pure soul’s Future. God rolls back 
Its curtain to all eyes that yearn to know,” 


That Day they welcomed, and its light soon broke 
On King and court, and even on idol priests, 
Who trampled on the false and chose the true, 
Making allegiance to the God of Heaven. 


And shall not these arise in the white light 
Of the great Judgment Throne, there to condemn 
Us, who have bat’s wings to avoid the Sun, 
But love to wanton in the dusk of Doubt? 


LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. 


LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. 


OW comes it that so many great men, 

men that have been great benefactors 
of their kind, and have left great works be- 
hind them, have had to live under pressure, 
with strained energies, and the sense of hay- 
ing too much to do? It seems as if men 
could hardly become great under the condi- 
tions of a calm, leisurely life. A man can 
not run at his fastest, or swim his furthest, in 
ordinary circumstances ; he must be running 
in an exciting race, or swimming for dear 
life, to do his best, It rarely appears what 
a man is capable of till he is put to his 
mettle. Necessity is a wonderful educator, 
a wonderful enlarger and quickener of men’s 
faculties. We lately read an account of a 
printing machine which from eight cylinders 
can print and fold about a hundred thous- 
sand newspapers in an hour, What but 
the pressure of necessity could ever have 
made machinery accomplish such wonders? 
Tt needs something of the same sort to take 
the most out of human faculties. Under 
the pressure, the faculties become enlarged 
und quickened, and are thus capable of 
producing results that calm leisure never 
attains. * 

Still it is true that overwork is an evil. 
It is more—it is often a murderer. Sir 
Walter Scott, Sir James Simpson, Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod, and many others certainly 
did not live to the end of their days, and it 
was overwork that robbed them of the resi- 
due. No doubt, as is often said, it is not 
work but worry that does. the mischief. 
But worry is the daughter of overwork, it is 
having too little time to be patient that 
gives the feeling of worry, it is having the 
nerves so stretched that the slightest opposi- 
tion frets them. When a celebrated. editor 
complained of being 


‘** Overworked, overworried, 
Over-Croker’«d, over-Murray’d,” 


the first word of his lamentation explained 
all the rest. Undoubtedly, then, overwork, 
while a means to good, is itself an evil. A 
distinguished man of our acquaintance used 





to say that the most desirable condition of 
life was to have just somewhat more to do 
than you cquld possibly accomplish. Not 
far too much, for that would crush you; 
but enough to check the tendency to lazi- 
ness, enough to supply a perpetual spur. 
The evil is, that it is so difficult to realize 
this happy condition. Men who are able ti 
do much are usually pressed to do far too 
much; and the warning which so often 
comes in the form of paralysis or of heart- 
disease, comes too late to admit of » remedy. 

It must be accepted, we apprehend, as the 
true state of things that: while there are 
evils inseparable from high pressure and 
overwork, the best that a strong man is ca- 
pable of can not be done without .them, 
Let us observe, for example, how careful an 
overworked man is to make the most of his 
time. What an early riser he becomes! 
Can any thing make a man start from the 
luxury of a half-waking, half sleeping state 
in bed like the conviction that, if he is not 
at work at a given minute, the whole busi- 
negs of the day will be thrown into arrear 
and inevitable confusion? Dickens has a 
character somewhere who says he always 
goes to bed with regret and rises with dis- 
gust. The pressure of work removes both 
the regret and the disgust, for at bed-time 
bed is welcome to the busy worker, while in 
the morning it is athief andarobber. How 
much more rapidly one runs through the 
newspaper when there are but ten minutes 
for it; or how much more quickly one trans- 
acts business, or makes inquiries, or goes 
through friendly greetings, when dozens are 
wailing in the anteroom, let doctors and 
lawyers say. “Don't go to men of leisure 
when you want any thing done—go to busy 
men,” was a. saying of the late George 
Moore’s, of Bow Churchyard, himself a busy 
man, ‘the architect of a colossal business, and 
yet able to carry on his shoulders the in- 
terests of innumerable charities. In the 
United States they have a rule in some of 
their conventions that speakers shall not 
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occupy more than two minutes. It seems 
to many as if a speaker would tieed that 
time to clear his throat; ‘and yet it is won- 
derful what can be said in two minutes 
when neither love nor money can eke out 
the allowance. 

Besides saving time, the pressure of work 
makes the mental machinery go faster. The 
mind comes under an excitement which 
quickens all its processes. The steam gets 
up, and the piston flies through the cylinder 
like lightning. Pieces of work have been 
done in these moods that would not, or 
could not have been done under more still 
and quiet conditions. If St. Paul had not 
led so busy a life, his Epistles would have 
horne a different character. They would 
‘ not have the stimulating power they have. 
The rush and rapidity of the apostle’s 
mind communicates itself to his readers. 
‘The same thing is true, in a sense, of the 
xpeeches of most great orators. Such things 
could not be produced in cold blood. Men 
nist be on wings to do them. If the rocket 
were not discharged in a sort of frantic ex- 
citement, it would not describe the beauti- 
ful curve which it traces. It is certain that 
the Jeisure which busy men so naturally 
crave would greatly restrict and impair 
many of their greatest efforts. Their work 
might, indeed, be done with more finish and 
beauty of detail, but it would have far less 
of the living and quickening power to which, 
very probably, its chief value is due. No 
doubt, if sober thought be the chief thing 
needed in a ‘piece of work, the slower it is 
done the better; a judge must be deliberate 
and solemn and slow ; but if the purpose be 
to illuminate, to qnicken, to impel, the 
mind will be all the better of the excitement 
that comes from the pressure of too much 
to do. ' 

‘ When able men are urged on in this way, 
it is wonderful what they can do even in 


their hore subsecive. Sometimes it seems as. 


if they could never stop. They goon like 
_the Flying Dutchman, as if they were em 
bodiments of the perpetual motion. There 
is Mr. Gladstone, for example. No sooner 
is he relieved of the burden of the premier- 
ship than he is up to the ‘neck in Homer. 


| 
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When people are wondering how he gets 
time to keep up his Greek, he is out with 
an elaborate pamplilet on Ultramontanism, 
Hardly is the ink dry when a publication is 
announced on the Turkish massacres. And 
when people are thinking him fairly ex- 
hausted, he goes through an electioneering 
campaign like a meteor, and delivers a suc- 
cession of speeches, that for every quality of 
powerful and brilliant oratory fill the whole 
world with astonishment. We suppose that 
in his best daysa similar activity must have 
characterized Lord Brougham, When could 
he have written his papers for the Useful 
Knowledge Society, or studied and written 
his chapterson Paley’s “ Natural Theology ?” 
The sparks from such men’s anvils are equal 
to the chief products of ordinary craftsmen. 
But even these men would probably have 
been eclipsed by the activity of the Spanish 
poet, Lope de Vega. It was calculated that 
twenty-one million three hundred thousand 
of his lines were actually printed, and no 
less than one thousand eight hundred plays 
of his composition acted upon the stage. 
“ Were we to give credit to such accounts,” 
says Lord Holland, “allowing him to begin 
his compositions at the age of thirteen, we 
must believe that on an average he wrote 
more than nine hundred lines a day; a fer- 
tility of imagination and a celerity of pen 
which, when we consider the occupations of 
his life as a soldier, a secretary, « master of 
a family, and a priest, his acquirements in 
Latin, Italian, and Portuguese, and his rep- 
utation for erudition, become not only im- 
probable, but absolutely, and one may say 
physically, impossible.” 

With such cases before us, we come more 
readily to-understand the paradox that the 
busiest men are those who lave most time, 
or at least most capacity, for extra work. 
The medical profession is full of instances. 
It is remarkable that the late Sir James 
Simpsén, for instance, in the midst of au 
unprecedented professional practice should 
have been a keen antiquary, and should have 
found time to write so many antiquarian 
mémoirs. It is said of the late Dr. Aber- 
crombie, that his works on the “Intellectual 
and’ Moral Powers of Man” were composed 
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in his carringe as he was driving to see his 
patients. The instances of inedical men in 
the height of practice writing papers for the 
medical journals, or preparing professional 
works for the- press, are very numerous, 
The faculties of such men are so ready. that 
in their moments of leisure they can’ do 
more than many another man who has no 
stated work at all. Even ordinary men un- 
derstand quite well how irksome a -very 
small bit of work, like the writing of letters, 
is ina holiday time, when one is idle in the 
country ; whereas in the height of one’s ac- 
tivity a dozen letters could be dashed off in 
an hour, and not even counted in the hard 
work of the day. An able man. in the full 
swing of his manifold work is like a machine 
tliat by belts and wheels ean do all kinds of 
by-jobs, besides what engages the chief share 
of its activity. 

Nor is such a life necessarily so oppressive 
as is often thought. Our Maker has so or- 
dered it that one of our chief pleasures is 
derived from work successfully done. Labor 
ipse voluptas. ‘There is always a gratification 


in “something accomplished, something 


done.” Lope de Vega, writing his play in 
a single day, as he often did, had, no doubt, 
sufficient enjoyment in it to compensate him 
for all the confinement and toil. Rapid 
workers have not time to get disgusted with 
their work, as those are apt to do who brood 
over it. Disgust is usually the product of 
leisure and reflection, and comes at a second 
stage. If the work be somewhat varied the 
pleasure in connection with its completion 
is varied too. Hence, perhaps, is the reason 
_ Why the total and sudden giving up of work 
is often attended with evil results. The trans- 
ition from a life full of activity and rich in 
* the enjoyment of successful labor fo a life of 
absolute idleness with no such vivid enjoy- 
ment, has often proved fatal. There is too 
little activity im the new life, and: too little 
of the pleasure of activity. Idleness with- 
out the excitement and pleasure of work 
becomes depressing. The vital fcrces droop 
and decay. On the other hand, to the busy 
worker, rest and recreation have a double 
relish. No holiday is so refreshing as that 
in which he runs away from his labors, and 
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enjoys himself in quile a different scene. 
Swiss mountains and Swiss air have then a 
double charm. The interval is too short to 
produce the ennui that attends permanent 
separation from active pursuits. Few things 
live in the memory more vividly than the 
first month im Switzerland in the heart of a 
too busy life. 

Too much to do, desides its direct effect 
on the busy worker, exposes him to certain 
inconveniences apt to escape the notice of 
others. One of these is the effect produced 
on his memory. One who leads a rushing 
life, who has to hurry from one thing to 
another and from one person to another, 
without a moment’s interval, ean: not 
have a vivid remembrance of many things 
that happen in his experience. He ix neces- 
sarily linble to forget, in a way that an- 


| other can not understand. Many a busy 


physician has found himself at times in 
serious trouble from this cause. He has 
made # promise to n patient, but before the 
promise had hardened in his memory some 
exciting case has hurried him away, obliter- 
ated the impression, and the promise has 
been forgotten. Authors’ ‘memories have 
been known from a similar catise to play 
them strange tricks. We know an author 
who was engaged in writing a book amid 
many other absorbing oeccupatioys. : For 
some weeks the boek had to be lnid aside. 
When leisure came he resumed it, as he 
thought, at tlre point where he had broken it 
off, and got throngh a considerable chapter 
when, to his mingled amazement and ammse- 
ment, he found in his drawer another manu- 
script almost precisely similar, the existence 
of which he had quite forgotten. So strange 
and incredible are these tricks of memory 
that sometimes the most honest of men, if 
examined in a court of justice, would hardly 
be believed. The non mi’ ricordo would 
hardly be aecepted by those who have had 
little experience of the difficulty of carry- 
ing in the memory impressions which have 
not had time to photograph themselves on 
its tablets, or have been blurred by other 
impressions following too quickly. 

If a busy man is guilty of some neglect 
leisurely people are apt to fancy an inten- 
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tional slight where nothing of the kind was 
dreamed of. In the ease of such a man 
there is a twofold reason for applying the 
rule which Elizabeth Barrett, in one of her 
letters to Mr. Horne, thus gracefully ac- 
knowledged: “In one letter was something 
about neglect; you told me never to fancy 
x silence into a neglect.. Was I likely to do 
it? Was there any room for even faney to 
try? That would be still more surprising 
than the fact of your making room ‘for a 
thought of me in the multitude of your 
occupations,” 

In the “T.ife of Charlotte Bronté,” if we 
remember rightly, itis told how once, at 
the beginning of her literary life, she took 
it into her head that an eminent publisher 
was dixsatisfied beenuse he did net at once 
acknowledge and answer a letter accompany- 
ing a manuscript. At Haworth it was not 
easy to understand the ways of Cornhill or 
Paternoster Row. We can fancy the grim 
smile on the face of the publisher, over- 
whelmed in all likelihood with letters, man- 
uscripts, proofs, books, bil!s, and business of 
every sort, at the gentle impatience of the 


lady. Most publishers and editors, too, have 
doubtless had rather amusing experiences 
of the innocent impatience of correspond- 


ents: Letters to the editor often run as if 
the poor man had nothing whatever to do 
from morn to dewy eve but attend to their 
papers. He may be struggling like a dray- 
horse in an overloaded wagon to overtake 
the piles of crabbed handwriting in prose 
and verse that burden his table, ranging 
from essays in Chinese metaphysics to lines 
on a snowdrop, and possibly, in regard to a 
given paper, thinking of inserting it in the 
course of the season, when down comes a 
thundering episxtle demanding why it did 
not appear in the last number. Well, 
the impatience of correspondents is not al- 
ways innocent. Some have a spiteful pleas- 
ure in stinging the editor for “rejecting” 
what the unhappy man never asked. If he 
had only time, he might explain things, and 
perhaps pacify them; but perhaps not. Ed- 
itors, we suppose, must submit to be counted 
tyrants, and probably fools to boot, by a 
large proportion of the ill fated volunteers 
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to whose surpassing merits they are so often 
in veterately blind. 

More amusing are the strange fancies that 
some persons have as to what overworked 
men may be asked to do for them. In the 
very: thick of the American war, there came 
to President Lincoln an Tlinois farmer, ina 
grent state of excitement about a pair of 
horses that one of Lincoln’s generals had re- 
quisitioned for the war. The owner was, 
of course, entitled to compensation; but 
somehow it had not come. Going to the 
President, he told him his story, and was 
rather chagrined to be told that it did not 
lie with him to pay the money. ‘“ Then,” 
says the farmer, “will you undertake to 
write to the general, and see that the matter 
ig settled properly?” Poor Lincoln, who 
never wanted a story to help him in an 
emergency, was ready for his visitor, 
“When I was a rail-splitter,” he said, 
“there lived near us 2 smart young fellow, 
the captain of a Mississippi boat, who could 


“steer.a vessel over the rapids with wonderful 


skill, as hardly any one else could. One 
day, when he was grasping the wheel with 
his utmost strength, at the most critical 
point of the rapids, a little boy came run- 
ning up to him in great excitement, and 
said, ‘Cap'n, stop your ship; my apple has 
fallen -overboard!’”’ In the “Life of Sir 
James Simpson,” there are some curious 
notices of the extraordinary things that pa- 
tients in the country would sometimes ask 
him to do. Onee a gentleman wrote to him 
asking him to send him a copy of the pre- 
scription which he had given him some 
years before, when the doctor could hardly 
recall the man, much less the prescription 
Others would ask him to go to Duncan & 
Flockhart’s and get them some particular 
medicine. A very busy clergyman of our 
acquaintance, when over head and ears with 
many things, once got a letter from a 
stranger in the United States, explaining 
that more than a century ago, some one of 
the name of G—— owned a property near 
Edinburgh which was believed to have been 
destined by will in a particular way, so that 
the relatives in America thought they had 
some claim to it. He was requested to in- 
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quire into the matter, find out about the 
will, communicate with the present owners 
of the property, and put every thing in 
train for a just settlement of the claim. It 
would have been reasonable for the writer to 
inclose a bill for five hundred dollars; but 
that, unfortunately, he omitted to do. 
Unreasonable though it be to plague over- 
worked men in this way, it is very interest- 
ing to find such men volunteering, in the 
midst of a hundred other things, to do some 
useful service to the friendless or the poor. 
Nothing could have been kinder, for exam- 
ple, than the act of Sir Walter Scott, writ- 
ing out sermons for a young aspirant to the 
Scottish ministry, whose stale of nerves 
made him unable to grapple with the task, 
und satisfy his presbytery. Similar, though 
in a quite different sphere, was the kindness 
shown by Vinet, at Lausanne, to a peasant 
woman who invaded his solitude one Sunday 
morning. Overcome by toil and illness, Vi- 
net had been obliged to forbid the visits of 
strangers, and his family were guarding him 
with all possible care. The woman was an 
intelligent, God-fearing peasant, who had 
never succeeded in getting rest for her spirit; 
but, having fallen in with one of Vinet’s 
books, she was persuaded that if she could 
only see him, he would be able to give her 
the needed guidance. With much difficulty, 
she got admission to his room. We can 
faney the anxious relatives enjoining her to 
detain him as short a time as possible. But 
Vinet, when he heard her story, was pro- 
foundly interested, and spent the whole day 
with her, up to the hour-of the last stage- 
coach. , The account which. the woman gave to 
her own pastor, on returning home, was inter- 
esting. “ Well,” said the pastor, “have you 
been able to see him?” “Yes,” she replied, 
“and at last I have found one who has hum- 
bled. me.” “Humbled you! M. Vinet is 
not the man to humble’any one.” “ Yes, 
humbled me, and humbled me profoundly. 
In contact with his humility and goodness, 
I felt all my pride give way.” Then she 
told how thoroughly he comprehended her 
case, how patiently he spent the whole day 
with her, and all in such a homely way that 
she felt as if he was her brother. A few 
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days after, Vinet sent her a book newly-pub- 
lished, as if she had been one of lis chosen 
friends. 

The anxiety of busy men to make up for 
any little want of atlention to persons whom 
they ought to have known, illustrates the 
same spirit of Christian chivalry. In the 
correspondence of Dr. Chalmers there is a 
characteristic letter to the daughter of the 
late Sir David Brewster, in the following 
terms: “19 York Phice, 28th May, 1845. 
My dear Miss Brewster,—I can imagine noth- 
ing more monstrous than the stupidity into 
which I fear I must have fallen, if it was 
really you who sat near the moderator’s ehair 
this evening, and on whom T speculated in 
my own mind for hours as one I ought to 
have known, It is far the most mortifying 
instance, though many such have oceurred, 
of my utter want of the organ of individu- 
ality; but I never could have funcied it pos- 
sible that it ever could lave happened in 
the case of one in whom (forgive me for say- 
ing it) I feel so.much interest. It would 
comfort me effectually if you would have 
the goodness to let me know where and when 
itis that 1 may have the pleasure of waiting 
upon you. Ever believe me, my dear madam, 
yours most affectionately and truly, 

“THOMAS CHALMERS.” 

Of all the instructive instances of busy 
lives we have, that of our Lord is far the 
most remarkable. It is only when we pay 
minute attention to the notices of his labors 
that we can understand what a crowded life 
he led, Galilee alone, through the whole of 
which he made several circuits, embraced, 
according to Josephus, two hundred and four 
towns and villages; and, besides Galilee, we 
read of his visiting the remote north, at 
Ceesarea Philippi, the remote north-west, 
in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon; we know of 
his passing through Samaria, of his being on 
the east side of Jordan, and of his being often 
in and near Jerusalem. Throughout every 
part of this wide district, he not only 
preached, taught, and healed, but he had 
numberless collisions with opponents; he 
lived under a constant apprehension of at- 
tack; he carried on the training of the apos- 
tles, and in their slowness of heart, forget- 
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fulness, want of faith, and personal strifes, 
he encountered a serious addition to his bur- 
dens, although it would be harsh to suppose 
that on the whole their company did not 
cheer and refresh him. The strain on the 
bodily energies in a life involving so much 
physical movement and labor must have been 
very great; the strain on the nervous system 
where there was so much excitement, and 
| where such’ vilal interests were at slake, 
must have been even-greater. And yet he 
| appears to have gone through all his labor 
with marvelous calmness and self-possession. 
From the narrative of his life, nothing is 
more remote than the air of bustle or hurry ; 
it has, indeed, quite a wonderful aspect as of 
Oriental calm and leisure. Owing to his 
systematic way of working, he was always 
beforehand, always ready. His discourses 
have a marvelously finished air, as if they 
had been all matured before they were 
spoken. His very answers to casual objectors 
were marvelously clean-cut and_ finished. 
He never found himself in a situation in 
which he was disconcerted, or at a loss how 
to act. And in his mind one thing was 
never allowed to jostle another, however full 
it might be of projects, or however burdened 
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with responsibility. The last scenes of his 
life exemplify this orderliness and business- 
like composure of mind in a wonderful way, 
And what we have already adverted to as so 
chivalrous in busy men, when turning aside 
to care for others, 
“The mind at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize,” 

was singularly beautiful in him. The fare- 
well discourse, the intercessory prayer, the 
healing of Malchus,’ the look turned on 
Peter, the word to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, the prayer for his murderers, the 
promise to the thief, the commending of his 
mother to the beloved disciple—what won- 
derful consideration for others did all these 
imply, in the midst of his own great agony ? 
How well he knew how to conquer the 
snares of overwork, and turn every thing to 
the highest ends of life! How wonderfully 
the divine shines through the human, with- 
out overlaying it in that unexampled career! 

We have glanced at some of the phenomena 
of that busy mode of life which seems to be 
more common in this age than in most that 
have gone before. _ It has its drawbacks and 
its dangers, but is not without compensa- 
tions, and even blessings. 









OLDIER of Christ, why thus cst down? 
Why drops thy nerveless hand ? 

Have faith and hope and courage gone? 
Fear’st though the alien band ? 

Take heart, ’t will not be always night ; 
Thro’ riven clouds afar 

Gleams down in rays of diamond light 

The bright and Morning Star. 





























Seek not the ground in weak despair, 
Nor break ’neath suffering’s rod : 

The fight thou wagest is the care 
Of the all-loving God. 

Joy comes through sorrow ; death brings life; 
Peace rides on battle’s car ; 

And beams, on darkest night of strife, 

The bright and Morning Star. 





























THE MORNING STAR. 












Press on the foei God rules the years, 
Wrong shall not triumph long ; 
Expectant faith already hears 
Truth’s glad, victorious song. 
The nations soon shall own their King, 
The wise, from near and far, 
Once more to: him their offerings bring— 
The bright and Morning Star. 


Then fear not, Christian, for the right! 
Nor falter ’mid the fray ; 

For truth is victor ; error’s night 
Flies from the coming day. 

Thine eye, through dust and tears, may see, 
On heavens broad scroll afar, 

The promise sure: “Ill give to thiee 
The bright and Morning Star.” 
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A T a certain ministers’ meeting in the 
Connecticut valley some months ago 
it was determined to have a series of papers 
prepared and read, in which the different 
Christian denominations should be shown up, 
each in the character and career of one of 
its representative men. One of the topics 
suggested was “ Peter Cartwright and Meth- 
odism,” and the person to whom it was as- 
signed having large ignorance of his theme, 
made application for assistance to an emi- 
nent doctor of divinity whose experience 
had been more fortunate, and who, out of 
brotherly commiseration for his hapless 
neighbor, undertook the task himself and 
presented an essay on John Wesley, Francis 
Asbury, and the Methodist Reformation in 
England and America, to the no small de- 
light and surprise of his clerical auditors 
whose education had been almost wholly 
neglected in this chief department of mod- 
ern Church history. 
It is not surprising that the sturdy vigor 


and quaint manners of this Illinois Meth- 
Vou. VII.—21 





odist campaigner should have given him a 
prominence outside of his own Church quite 
disproportionate to his actual achievements 
and his real character. Those of our own 
people also whose studies in the annals of 
their own communion have been chiefly 
with a view to amusement have doubtless 
set him down as a fine specimen of pioneer 
Methodist preachers, a conclusion which is 
the very reverse of the truth; for instead of 
being a specimen he was notably an excep- 
tion among the Methodists, and it would be 
far more historic, as well as more complimen- 
tary to the splendid force of mounted men 
which Methodism sent out to overrun the 
western wilderness in the name of the Lord, 
to give as examples of their characters and 
manners such men as the devoted martyr, 
Richmond Nolley, or the courteous and ma- 
jestic Hooper Crews. 

The divine wisdom in adapting means to 
ends appears in the choice of such men as 
Edward T. Taylor at the East and Peter 
Cartwright at the West, whose brilliant 
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genius or mother wit adapted them especially 
to reach the storm-swept natures of the sea- 
men or the wild, uncouth spirits of the 
mountains and prairies. There has, how- 
ever, been but one Edward Taylor, and the 
Cartwright type of preachers might almost 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
The freshness and force of Cartwright’s na- 
ture has endeared him to the Church in all 
its longitude, and incidents in his life, both 
shocking and amusing, will continue to 
sparkle on the pages of Methodist books and 
newspapers until the wildness of that fron- 
tier ministry to which he was so wonderfully 
adapted shall have been forgotten, and a 
broader culture, a more perfect civilization, 
and a better understanding and use of the 
powers of the Gospel shall have caused men 
to forget the vagaries and only remember 
the divine election and endowment of this 
sincere but erratic man. 

Peter Cartwright was the only son of a 
soldier of the Revolution. He was born in 
Amherst County, on the James River, in 
the State of Virginia, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1785. While he was yet a child his 
parents emigrated to Kentucky, where they 
kept up a hand-to-hand fight with hostile 
Indians, hewed down the primeval forests, 
and lived on the noble game which ranged 
in great numbers through the woods. Ken- 
tucky, at this time, was claimed by no par- 
ticular tribe of Indians, but was regarded 
as a common hunting-ground by the various 
tribes, east, west, north, and south. It 
abounded in buffalo, elk, deer, bear, turkeys, 
and other smaller game, and because it was 
their choicest hunting-ground the Indians 
made common cause against the whites to 
prevent their taking possession of it. Many 
bloody battles were fought, in which hun- 
dreds of white men and red men were killed, 
until “Old Kaintuck,” as it is sometimes 
affectionately called by its admiring chil- 
dren, received the name of the “ Land of 
Blood.” Thus it appears that Cartwright 
came of Indian-fighting, pioneering stock, 
and throughout all his long and eventful life 
he illustrated that well-worn adage, “ Blood 
is thicker than water.” 

In 1793 the Cartwright family settled 





in Logan County, in the southern part 
of Kentucky, which was then known as 
“ Rogues’ Harbor,” a section of country 
where murderers, horse-thieves, high way- 
robbers, and counterfeiters, who were fugi- 
tives from justice, had assembled in such 
numbers as actually to form a majority of 
the citizens; and it was only after the friends 
of law and order had organized themselves 
into a band of regulators, and driven off or 
exterminated these outlaws, that Logan 
County became habitable for decent people. 

Peter was a wild lad, given to dancing, 
card-playing, and horse-racing. In his au- 
tobiography he mentions the fact that his 
father bought him a pack of cards and also 
presented him with a young race - horse, 
which animal, he says, came near being his 
everlasting ruin. His conversion was one 
of those striking and radical experiences of 
grace which well accorded with his impetuous 
nature. From childhood he had been the 
subject of frequent religious impressions, 
which, however, he had either played, raced, 
or danced away; but in his sixteenth year, 
after returning from a Kentucky wedding, 
where he had enjoyed a particularly good 
time, he was overwhelmed with a sense of 
the folly and danger of the life he was lead- 
ing, and in great agony he fell upon his 
knees and began to ask God to have mercy 
upon him. His next step was to give up 
the race-horse to his father and hand over the 
cards to his Metliodist mother, who threw 
them into the fire, and after days and nights 
of anxiety and horror in which he almost felt 
the fingers of the devil clutching him to 
carry him away, he emerged from darkness 
into light and from blank despair to un- 
speakable joy. This transition occured at 
the memorable Cane Ridge Camp-meeting, 
which was the commencement of that great 
revival that in 1800, and the two or three 
years following, swept over the country from 
the wilderness to the sea. 

“In this revival,” says Cartwright, “orig- 
inated our camp-meetings, and in both de- 
nominations (Presbyterians and Methodists) 
they were held every year, and, indeed, have 
been ever since more or less. They would 
erect their camps with logs or frame them 




















and cover them with clapboards or shingles. 
They would also erect a shed sufficiently 
large to protect five thousand people from 
wind and rain and cover it with boards or 
shingles, build a large stand, seat the shed, 
and here they would collect together from 
forty to fifty miles around and sometimes 
further than that. Ten, twenty, and some- 
times thirty ministers of different denomina- 
toins would come together and preach, night 
and day, four or five days together, and I 
have seen more than a hundred sinners fall 
like dead men under one powerful sermon, 
and heard more than five hundred Christians 
all shouting aloud the high praises of God at 
once. Some sinners mocked. Some of the 
old dry professors opposed. Some of the old 
starched Presbyterian preachers preached 
against these exercises; but still the work 
went on and ‘spread in almost every direc- 
tion, gathering additional force, until our 
country seemed all coming home to God.” 

During this revival, as, indeed, has been 
a well-known feature of almost all revivals 
since, the Calvinistic Confession of Faith was 
quietly ignored, and the Presbyterian min- 
isters preached free grace and individual 
responsibility as heartily as their brethren, 
the Methodists; but when the revival wave 
had passed the Kentucky Presbytery be- 
thought them that it was time to dress their 
line and restore their ancient creed. Against 
this the men who had been foremost in the 
revival rebelled and still kept on preaching 
free salvation in spite of the Westminister 
Confession, for which contumacy and “ her- 
esy” some of them were suspended, others 
surrendered their credentials of ordination, 
and the rest were summarily cut off from the 
Kentucky Presbytery. While in this “am- 
putated condition” a general meeting of all 
licensed Presbyterian preachers who had be- 
come Arminian in their sentiments was 
called, at which it was agreed that they 
should offer themselves in a body as mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
but the Methodists declined the overture, 
since there were still lingering in their minds 
such remains of their Presbyterian education 
as would doubtless require too long a novitiate 
to remove; or, perhaps, the presence of such 
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a foreign body in the Methodist ranks might 
result in a division therein. They were, 
therefore, advised to embody themselves into 
a fellowship of their own, which advice they 
reluctantly followed, and in due time es- 
tablished the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, which is largely Presbyterian in 
order and largely Methodist in theology. 
After his conversion young Cartwright 
was at once pre-empted for the Lord, and in 
May, 1802, being then only nineteen yearsold, 
he received his license as exhorter from that 
noble hero Jesse Walker, the Daniel Boone 
of Western Methodism, and was received in 
1804 as a member of the “ Western Confer- 
ence,” which, at that time, included all the 
Methodism west of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains. He was first sent out as junior 
preacher along with Benjamin Lakin, one 
of the giants of those days, to travel the 
Salt River and Shelbyville Circuit in a dis- 
trict that comprised the whole of Kentucky. * 
At that time there was not, as at present, 
a course of study marked out for candidates 
for the itinerant ministry, but William 
M’Kendree, his presiding elder, afterwards 
bishop, directed his course of reading, and 
at every quarterly visit examined him as to 
his progress. Thus his preparation for the 
ministry went on along with the ministry 
itself; and in his case this was undoubtedly 
the best if not the only method possible. 
“The Kentucky Boy,” as young Cart- 
wright was now called, soon became a favorite 
in all that region of country. Especially 
was he in request at camp-meetings, where 
his preaching was often accompanied by 
wonderful displays of spiritual power. The 
multitudes who crowded about his rude 
pulpit in the woods were swept by heavenly 
hurricanes as manifestly as were the tree- 
tops above their heads, and sinners by scores, 
sometimes even those who had come for the 
avowed purpose of breaking up the meeting 
broke out into irrepressible cries for mercy, 
or fell as dead men to the earth. His ser- 
mons consisted of shrewd arguments against 
predestination, antinomianism, exclusive im- 
mersion, aud such like errors, of bold and 
scathing reproofs of dissipation, dishonesty, 
idleness, and all the other vices prevalent in 
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a new country, the whole plentifully inter- 
spersed with well put quotations from the 
Scriptures, and admirable and well told in- 
cidents from his experience or observation. 
There was, of course, in all this nothing to 
set strong men trembling from head to foot, 
to bring a cursing, drunken ruffian from his 
xaddle to his knees, or to prostrate whole 
companies of people as by a discharge of 
grape shot. These were doubtless the visi- 
ble demonstrations which God in his wisdom 
and mercy gave to the dull minds of the 
backwoods populace of the truth of the Gos- 
pel as preached by his servants, 

The dense ignorance which prevailed 
among the people of the great frontier cir- 
cuits is illustrated by the following incident 
from the experience of Wilson Lee, another 
of the Kentucky pioneers. On one occasion 
Lee had been preaching from the words, 
“Except a man deny himself and take up 
‘his cross, he can not be my disciple.” In 
the congregation were a Dutchman and his 
wife, the latter of whom was a notorious 
scold. Both of them were profoundly im- 
pressed under the sermon and wept aloud 
in view of their sins. On his way to his 
next appointment Lee observed, some dis- 
tance ahead, a man trudging along carrying a 
woman on his back, at which he was greatly 
surprised, presuming that the woman was 
either sick or dead. But his surprise was 
increased to amazement when on riding up 
he discovered it to be the Dutchman, who 
was transporting his wife in this peculiar 
fashion. 

“Why do you carry your wife? Is n’t she 
able to walk?” said Lee. 

“Vell,” replied the Dutchman, “zhoost 
now you dell us dot ve dakes up our gross 
if ve vish to be safed; und dis vrow, she be 
so gross as never vas. She scold und scold 
all de time, so I dakes her up and bears her, 
for I feels me so bad I must somehow or 
oder git myself safed.” 

Before Lee came around his circuit again 
the Dutchman and his cross wife were happily 
converted, and he received them both into 
the Church. The vrow became sweet and 
gentle, and the two lived Jong and happily 
together, giving ample evidence that the 
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grace of God was able to reach even the 
most desperate cases. Among such a people 
in times of great religious excitement and 
under the down-lighting of the powers of 
the world to come, no wonder that the ser- 
mous of the backwoods preachers should 
have been attended with marvels, the like 
of which, in what this great man would call 
“ these degenerate days,” are happily not to 
be found. 

Cartwright quotes Brother Axley, one of 
his rude but efficient comrades in the minis- 
try, to the effect that “a preacher who is 
good and true has a trinity of devils to fight; 
namely, superfluous dress, whisky, and 
slavery.” Against these three enemies Cart- 
wright, in his volume as well as in his ser- 
mons, has borne earnest and faithful testi- 
mony. On the subject of superfluity in 
dress he is also very plain, denouncing with- 
out stint the ruffles and flounces, the broid- 
ered hair, the rings, the bracelets, and other 


"fashionable follies, all of which he regarded 


as enemies of righteousness, and he gives 
instance after instance of fine ladies who, be- 
ing struck under conviction in his congrega- 
tions, first gave their jewelry into his hands 
to be disposed of for religious purposes, and 
then, having parted with their last idol, they 
were joyfully and soundly converted. Like 
Finley, who worked the Methodist Disci- 
pline as a most efficient temperance society, 
Cartwright made use of the General Rules 
as a temperance pledge, and insisted that 
those who came into the Methodist Church 
should leave this devil outside. On the 
subject of slavery, Cartwright had clear 
and distinct opinions of his own. He be- 
lieved it to be a sin to buy and sell human 
beings, and a misfortune to have the respon- 
sibility of their ownership and management, 
but especially did he regard it as a sin for 
ministers or laymen to agitate this question 
in such a manner as to imperil the peace 
and unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
In harmony with the views of 
President Lincoln concerning his duty of 
preserving the Union, Cartwright would 
save the Church if he could with slavery, 
and if not, he would save the Church with- 
out slavery. 


PETER CARTWRIGHT, THE WESTERN PIONEER. 


In 1812 Cartwright was appointed by 
Bishop Asbury presiding elder on the Wa- 
bash District, comprising portions of the 
States of Indiana and Illinois. “I told 
Bishop Asbury,” says Cartwright, “that I 
deliberately believed I ought not be ap- 
pointed presiding elder, for I was not quali- 
fied for the office. But he told me there 
was no appeal from his judgment.” 

From this time forward Cartwright served 
the Church in this important capacity first 
on those great frontier districts, and after- 
ward on the smaller ones into which they 
were divided, until 1869, when he took a 
superannuated relation. He traveled the 
Cumberland District in 1821; in 1823 he 
removed to Illinois and two years afterward 
was presiding elder of tie Illinois District, 
which, in 1824, had become the Illinois Con- 
ference, comprising also portions of the 
State of Indiana. 

The Illinois Conference, as bounded at 
present, comprises only the central portion 
of that State; three other conferences, 
namely, the Rock River, the Central IIli- 
nois, and the Southern Illinois Conferences, 
having been set off therefrom. Cartwright 
was present at forty-six sessions of the IIli- 
inois Conference, from 1824 to 1871. Dur- 
ing much of this time he wielded almost epis- 
copal powers, becoming at length a chronic 
case of presiding eldership, and having dis- 
tricts organized for his special convenience 
out of the territory over which his term of 
supervision had expired. In his autobiog- 
raphy he says, “I have often wondered at 
the aspiration of many, very many Meth- 
odist preachers, for the office of presiding 
elder, and have frequently said, if I were a 
bishop that such aspirants should always go 
without office under my administration. I 
look upon this disposition as the outcropping 
of fallen and unsanctified human nature, 
and whenever this spirit in a large degree 
gets into a preacher, he seldom ever does 
much good afterwards.” This is the critic 
whose continuous incumbency of this very 
office at length became an embarrassment to 
the bishops in their administration of Illinois 
Methodism. 


During a visit to the former range of this. 
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veteran presiding elder, one of his old com- 
rades gave the writer the following charac- 
teristic anecdste Bishop Waugh, at one 
time, determined to beard this official lion 
in his den, with the view to remove him 
from his office as elder and to give him once 
more an opportunity to preach the Gospel 
in a private capacity, as his four years’ term 
of service on his district had just expired. 
But Cartwright was of a different mind, and 
in order that he might not be reduced to 
the ranks, he brought in a new arrangement 
of districts for the conference, including a 
new grouping of stations within easy reach 
of his residence at Pleasant Plains, to which 
he nominated himself as presiding elder. 

At this the bishop demurred, saying: “I 
think it is time, brother Cartwright, ‘that 
you had a change in your official relation.” 
Upon which the old man rousing all the 
force that was in him, exclaimed: 

“Beverly Waugh, Beverly Waugh, if you 
appoint another man to this district, I will 
travel it myself and collect all the quarterage 
in spite of him.” And Bishop Waugh, be- 
ing anxious to preserve the peace, permitted 
this infringement upon the spirit of the Dis- 
cipline, and appointed Cartwright to the dis- 
trict which he had thus carved out for 
himself. 

“When I consider the insurmountable 
disadvantages and difficulties that the earlier 
pioneer Methodist preachers labored under 
in spreading the Gospel in these western 
wilds, in the great valley of the Mississippi,” 
he remarks in his autobiography, “and con- 
trast the disabilities which surrounded them 
on every hand with the glorious human ad- 
vantages that are enjoyed by their present 
successors, it is miraculous to me that our 
modern preachers can not preach better and 
do more good than they do. It is true, we 
could not, many of us, conjugate a verb or 
parse a sentence, and frequently murdered 
the king’s English ; but there was a divine 
unction attended the Word preached, and 
thousands fell under the mighty power of 
God.” 

In his later life it does not appear that 
Cartwright’s own preaching was attended 
by any such wonderful demonstrations; 
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therefore, his implied charge of degeneracy 
in the Methodist ministry, in view of the 
want of these marvelous scenes, might more 
properly take the form of confession of his 
own backsliding, if the basis of his conclu- 
sion be true. During the early years of 
Cartwright’s ministry there was a wonder- 
ful revival of religion enjoyed by the whole 
country, and during a little more than ten 
years the Methodist body was tripled. This, 
however, is not to be credited to any super- 
iority of the men or the methods of early 
Methodism over those of recent date, since 
the statistics for the next decade, from 1810 
to 1820, show an increase of Jess than fifty 
per cent, and of the decade before the great 
revival period, that is, from 1790 to 1800, 
of only 12.6 per cent, while the decade from 
- 1860 to 1870 shows an increase of 37.47 
per cent. 

The supreme contempt of Peter Cart- 
wright for the scholarship of the modern 
Methodist pulpit is forcibly expressed in 
his autobiography. “I do not wish to un- 


dervalue education,” he remarks, ‘ but 


really I have seen so many of these educated 
preachers who forcibly reminded me of let- 
tuce growing under the shade of a peach- 
tree, or a gosling that had got the straddles 
by wading in the dew, that I turn away sick 
and faint. Verily, we have fallen on evil 
times. Is it possible that now, when we 
abound in education, we need Biblical in- 
struction more than when we had no educa- 
tion or very little? I awfully fear for our 
beloved Methodism.” 

And yet with all his poor opinion of col- 
leges, and those who received their instruc- 
tions, he had at least one weakness in that 
direction. During the later portion of his 
life, when he had become a sort of pet 
amongst his brethren, one of those despised 
colleges, half in sarcasm and half in flattery, 
conferred upon the old pioneer the degree 
of doctor of divinity, and this advocate of 
Methodist plainness, this vehement opposer 
of modern learning, was pleased to accept 
the absurd compliment. Thereafter he made 
good use of the two capital letters which he 
was entitled to write after his name, and 
the omission of them by any of his brethren, 
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when writing or pronouncing his name, he 
regarded almost as a personal affront. 

In sentiment Cartwright was an intense 
Methodist; his love for and loyalty to the 
Church having been greatly strengthened in 
early life by frequent conflicts and contro- 
versies with ministers of other faiths or un- 
beliefs who sought to entrap his converts or 
oppose the progress of his work. One of his 
chief afflictions was the Baptists, and if one 
may credit the statements of his autobiog- 
raphy, which was written near the close of 
his life, and almost wholly from memory, 
the Baptists had very little reason for being 
fond of him. 

On the Waynesville Circuit, which com- 
prised the whole country between the Green 
and Cumberland rivers in Kentucky, besides 
quite a large section of Tennessee, Cart- 
wright was once invited to preach a funeral 
sermon in an old, dilapidated, deserted Bap- 
tist meeting-house, on which occasion there 
was “an awful shaking among the dry 
bones.” The people begged him to preach 
again, and so great was the interest that the 
meeting was kept up night and day for some 


‘time, and resulted in the clear and sound 


conversion of twenty-three souls. At the 
close of the long service the young Boanerges 
informed the converts that on his next round 
of his circuit he would explain the rules of 
the Methodist Church to them and open the 
door to such as desired to join it. But in 
the mean time the Baptist preachers re- 
turned ‘to this forsaken field, and soon had 
every thing well under way for capturing 
the converts in a body. 

When Cartwright next appeared on the 
scene there was what the Baptist preachers 
called “‘a Union meeting” in progress, at 
which the young converts as well as several 
other persons were invited to relate their 
experience, were pronounced good cases of 
conversion, and accepted as candidates for 
baptism. ‘This,’ says Cartwright, “ was 
death in the pot to me. I thought I could 
not bear up under it. I am bereft of my 
children, and what have I left?’ While 
meditating on the situation he suddenly be- 
thought him of a possible plan for saving 
the day to the Methodists, and while the 
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converts one after another were giving in 
their experience, he also, under the general 
invitation, rose and gave an account of his 
own conversion, much to the consternation 
of his few faithful brethren and sisters who 
were present, and equally to the delight of 
the Baptists, who saw in this act an indica- 
tion that the famous Kentucky boy preacher 
was going to follow the converts of his 
ministry into the faith and order of their 
Church. The next morning a great multi- 
tude assembled on the bank of a fine creek 
in the neighborhood to witness the baptism 
of Cartwright, the twenty-three young con- 
verts, and two other persons who had been 
added to the number of candidates on the 
strength of some ‘remarkable dreams they 
had had some years before. Three Bap- 
tist ministers were present, who, after sing- 
ing and prayer, gave such exhortations to 
the candidates as the occasion seemed to re- 
quire, and then called them to come down 
to the water. 

‘The first to present himself was Peter 
Cartwright, who astonished the administra- 
tor of the ordinance with these words: 

“ Brother M——, I wish to join the Bap- 
tist Church if I can come in with a good 
conscience. I have been baptized, and my 
conscience is perfectly satisfied with it, and 
I can not submit to be rebaptized. Can I 
come into your Church on these terms ?” 

The startled minister inquired into the 
case, learned that Cartwright had been bap- 
tized by sprinkling, and of course refused to 
receive him into the Baptist Church unless 
he would be immersed. The young preacher 
then began to expostulate with him. “ What 
am I to do?” said he. “The Church has 
heard my experience, and pronounced it 
good; and you believe that Iam a Christlan 
and can not fall away so as to be finally lost. 
Are you going to keep me out of the Church 
bleating round the walls like a lost sheep in 
a gang by myself?” This was too much for 
the patience of the celebrant, who sharply 
bade the troublesome candidate to “stand 
aside and not detain others.” 

The next to present themselves were a 
married couple who had been converted at 
the long service. 
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“ Brother M——,” said the husband, “ are 
you goingto reject brother Cartwright ?” 

“T can not receive him,” was the reply. 

“Well, if brother Cartwright, who has 
been the means, under God, of my conver- 
sion and the saving of so many precious 
souls, can not come into the Church [ can 
not.” 

“Nor I,” said his wife. “Nor I,” “nor 
1,” said all the others; and the twenty-three 
young converts filed off with their baptismal 
suits as dry as when they came; only “the 
two old dreamers” submitting to be im- 
mersed into the Baptist Church. 

From the creek the congregation repaired 
to the church, where the young Methodist 
preacher was unmercifully denounced. Then 
followed the Baptist Supper, at which Cart- 
wright sat down with the twenty - three 
young converts about him, but the deacons 
passed them by in distributing the bread 
and the wine, upon which Cartwright arose 
and asked that the sacred emblems might be 
given to himself and his company. This 
was refused by the ministers. Again the 
young preacher opened his mouth by way 
of urging the claims of himself and his 
friends to the Supper of the Lord, as they 
had all been pronounced good Christians by 
that very body of believers. But he was 
ordered to be silent, and the congregation 
was dismissed. 

Tn a few minutes Cartwright, mounted on 
a log outside the church, made his defense 
to the people who crowded round him. “TI 
showed them,” says he, “ the inconsistency 
of the Baptist preachers, and laid it to them 
as well as my experience would permit.” 
Doubtless he felt no lack of “liberty” on 
the occasion, which wound up with the or- 
ganization of a Methodist Church of twenty- 
seven members, which, before the end of the 
year, had increased to seventy-seven. 

The wild life of that wild region doubtless 
called for a few Gospel pioneers of the Cart- 
wright stamp, but only for a few. He could 
head a determined fight on the part of the 
friends of religion against the rabble who 
raised a disturbance at a camp-meeting, 
actually knock men down right and left, 
and when the victory had been won against 
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the “sons of Belial,” he would mount the 
rough pulpit at once and preach a tremen- 
dous sermon, which would be followed by 
marvelous displays of convicting and con- 
verting power. 

During the early part of his career Cart- 
wright was spiritual and devoted, and his 
labors were blessed to the salvation of many 
souls; but during the last half of his life 
his relations to the kingdom of God appear 
to have been chiefly disciplinary and official, 
and his memory is oftenest recalled in con- 
neetion with some controversial witticism 
or some crude exhibition of pugnacious 
piety, which, if not edifying, is certainly 
amusing. There is a charm about first 
things; thus it is that the sayings and do- 
ings of the Methodist pioneers who planted 
the standard of the cross in the western 
wilderness are held in peculiar honor. 
They were the men well adapted to their 
times, and in view of their sturdy piety, 
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their knowledge of the Bible and hymn. 
book, their genius for overcoming obstacles, 
and their power of muscle, lungs, and heart, 
there will doubtless often arise a longing, 
especially in the souls of the fathers and 
mothers of our Church, for the appearance 
of another similar class of men. 

After a ministry of nearly seventy years, 
fifty of which were passed in the office of 
presiding elder, and during which time he 
represented his annual conference at ten 
sessions of the General Conference, this re- 
markable, and, in some particulars, admira- 
ble, man died at Pleasant Plains, Illinois, on 
the 25th of September, 1872, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. He served his day 
and generation with fidelity, and his God 
with devotion. And with all his eecentric- 
ities, many of which were sufficiently ob- 
jectionable, he did good work, and earned 
the veneration of those who have entered 
into his labors. 





OW shalt thou bear the cross that now 
So dread a weight appears ? 
Keep quietly to God, and think 
Upon the eternal years. 


Austerity is little help, 
Although it somewhat cheers; 
Thine oil of gladness is the thought 
Of the eternal years. 


Set hours and written rule are good, 
Long prayer can lay our fears; 
But it is better calm for thee 
To count the eternal years. 


O many things are good for souls 
In proper times and spheres; 

Thy present good is in the thought 
Of the eternal years. 


Thy self-upbraiding is a snare, 
Though meekness it appears; 
More humbling is it far for thee 

To face the eternal years, 


* Brave quiet is the thing for thee, 


Chiding thy scrupulous fears ; 


THE ETERNAL YEARS. 





Learn to be real from the thought 
Of the eternal years. 


Bear gently, suffer like a child, 
Nor be ashamed of tears; 

Kiss the sweet cross, and in thy heart 
Sing of the eternal years. 


Thy cross is quite enough for thee, 
Though little it appears ; 

For there is hid in it the weight 
Of the eternal years. 


And knowest thon not how bitterness 
An ailing spirit cheers ? 

Thy medicine is the strengthening thought 
Of the eternal years. 


One cross can sanctify a soul ; 
Late saints and ancient seers 

Were what they were because they mused 
Upon the eternal years. 


Death will have rainbows round it seen 
Through calm contrition’s tears, 

If tranquil hope but trim her lamp 

At the eternal years. 


MAROUSSIA: A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 


MAROUSSIA: A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF P. J. STAHL. 


CHAPTER X. 


S the shadows of evening deepened into 
twilight they came in sight of a Rus- 
sian encampment. A sentinel signaled to 
the old musician to approach and give 
them music. The soldiers were scattered 
about their tents in various attitudes; the 
wounded and the dying seeking rest and 
solace, and the more fortunate glad to be re- 
lieved from the fatigues and dangers of the 
recent conflict. From the first touch of his 
instrument all understood that he was mas- 
ter of his profession, and, as he proceeded, 
more than one ferocious countenance was 
softened, more than one fierce eye dimmed 
with tears. When he ceased many hands 
had drawn money from their pockets, and a 
formidable - looking officer called to Ma- 
roussia : 

“Come here, littie sorceress. 
thy father.” 

The child could not move until Tchetche- 
vik bade her go forward and thank the brave 
men for their kindness. Then, tremblingly 
afraid as she was, she still obeyed. 

They called for one song after another. 
The musician yielded, giving them every 
variety of the heroic, the pathetic, and the 
tender, until their hearts were touched with 
recollections of their own firesides, After a 
little entreaty he again chose his own sub- 
ject, and like the Homeric minstrels, impro- 
vised as he sang to them of a brave people 
who loved their own small territory, the 
land inherited from their fathers, tilled into 
fruitfulness by their ancestors, adorned and 
beautified by mothers, sisters, and dear ones, 
until it was to them an earthly paradise. 
Here they only asked to live unmolested, 
with no desire for conquest or encroachment 
upon their neighbors. But, alas! this could 
not be; the beautiful little spot was cer- 
tainly invaded; their fruitful fields were 
overrun and ‘destroyed by reckless soldiers, 
and the white hairs of age with the golden 


Take this to 





tresses of youth were made to bow in sub- 
mission to the will of their conquerors. 
Their valiant and intrepid boys must yield 
to overpowering numbers and perish in the 
fray. In vain did the young and beautiful 
girl pray for the life of brother, father, and 
beloved one. Their homes, their towns, 
their country were fast disappearing from 
their view, and what crime were they thus 
to expiate? None. ’T is only because this 
charming country, lovely and rich in all 
that makes life desirable, would be as a 
beautiful ring upon the hand of its possessor. 

In listening to these simple facts conveyed 
by the old man’s minstrelsy many were 
startled into reflection upon their own sur- 
roundings, and naturally made the applica- 
tion. They conversed freely upon the pres- 
ent state of the country in which they were 
fighting, recurring again and again to the 
battle of the day before, commending their 
enemies for their valor and the tenacity 
with which they clung to their liberty, 
honor, and independence; acknowledging 
that they fought with more valor than their 
own men because they were fighting in de- 
fense of their homes, their wives, and their 
children. 

The old musician lost nothing of what 
they were saying, and having learned enough 
to know how best to proceed in Jaying his 
own plans for the next day, he suddenly 
struck into an air 80 joyous, so gay, that in 
spite of themselves the soldiers began to dance, 
the older ones keeping time to the measure 
while the younger joined in the chorus 
with great glee. The old man had explained 
to them that he was singing the praises of a 
faithful young girl who sold her best petti- 
coat to buy a pipe for her betrothed, which 
she lighted and carried across the battle- 
field in the midst of a shower of balls, plac- 
ing it safely in his hands. They voted him 
a famous singer, and declared that he had 
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relieved the monotony of their evening, 
making it very joyous instead. They en- 
treated him to remain with them, promising 
him a good supper and a bed. He thanked 
them gratefully, and replied with a smile, 
“One can not be a wandering musician with- 
out wandering,” and very soon he and the 
‘little girl had disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. 

“Do, you know,” he said, “ Maroussia, I 
have heard from more than one officer to- 
night an acknowledgment that the late 
combat was so severe that it must be at least 
fifteen days before they will venture an at- 
tack upon Tchiguirine?”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE hours flew swiftly for the little Ma- 
roussia, because her heart was full of enthu- 
siasm and she saw that her “ great friend ” 
was satisfied. The musical evening had 
taught them many things, especially that 
the victorious were not proud of their vic- 
tory, and that the conquered need not re- 
gret their efforts. All depended upon what 
Tchetchevik should find at Tchiguirine. O, 
if he could but reconcile all jealousies and 
produce a unity of sentiment and effort ! 

Before it was yet day they approached 
the city, resting in obscurity and apparently 
unguarded. No-one stopped them as they 
pushed aside the little entrance gate, and of 
a young Cossack who was resting upon his 
arms Tchetchevik demanded the way to the 
house of the ataman. The soldier raised 
his hat slightly as a sign of respectful salute, 
and pointed out the way to the house of the 
grand ataman, which was not unlike all the 
rest, only more brilliantly lighted. A sen- 
tinel on guard in the anteroom opened the 
door at his summons, and Tchetchevik an- 
nounced that he was the bearer of messages 
from friends at a distance to the grand ata- 
man, to which the Cossack replied with the 
utmost indifference. ‘May I be presented 
at once to the grand ataman?” At the same 
instant the door of an inner room was pushed 
open, and the grand ataman himself ap- 
peared upon the threshold. His lips did 
not move, but his whole attitude and coun- 








tenance plainly expressed “ Whence and 
from whom do you come? what news do 
you bring?” 

By the uncertain light his features were 
not easily distinguished, except his piercing 
eyes, which seemed like glowing coals. 

“T prostrate myself before the grand ata- 
man,” said Tchetchevik, making a profound 
obeisance, in which the little Maroussia 
gracefully joined. 

“You are welcome,” replied the grand 
ataman. “ What song would you sing us, 
my brave minstrel?” 

“‘T have more than one for your ear,” re- 
plied the minstrel, “if you will but deign to 
listen.” 

“Whence do you come?” said the ataman, 

“From Zaporogue,” replied Tchetchevik. 
“ Zaporogue’s brave men present their com- 
pliments to the grand ataman.” 

“This is no time for compliments. Come 
with me into my own chamber.” 

Tchetchevik followed, still holding Ma- 
roussia by the hand. The apartment into 
which they were ushered was perfectly simple 
and free from all ostentation, excepting a 
handsome display of richly ornamented 
arms and accouterments. Upon a table cov- 
ered with books and papers, lay the baton 
of command, a part of the insignia of the 
office of the ataman—these, with some hand- 
somely embroidered vestments upon which 
sparkled ornaments of gold and precious 
stones, were the only indications of rank and 
power. 

The ataman treated his visitor with the 
utmost respect, but pointed with question- 
ing concern to his little companion, which 
Tchetchevik hastened to relieve by saying, 
“She is deaf and dumb.” 

Maroussia understood at once what her 
great friend would have her be, and presently 
he added with a kindly caress, “‘ This little 
head is but a tender bud drooping with 
fatigue upon its stem and needs rest.” 

The grand ataman drew forth a magnifi- 
cent cloak, and pointing to a bench tovered 
with an elegant Persian rug, Tchetchevik 
at once prepared a couch for the little one. 
She obeyed every order implicitly, and even 
while she watched her “ great friend” with 
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pride and pleasure and wondered at the 
grand ataman, whose noble bearing and 
sparkling eyes repelled and yet fascinated, 
the sound of their voices became a confused 
murmur in her ears and she was in truth 
deaf and dumb. 

The object of this visit of Tchetchevik 
was to induce the ataman to resign his po- 
sition, which he believed to be a means of 
healing strife and allaying discord arising 
from the fact of there being two heads rather 
than one to the government. Voluntary 
abdication is not effected without a struggle 
even in the minds of the noblest and most 
unselfish. A long and earnest argument 
between these two men showed each to be 
actuated by high principle and patriotism. 
Finally his resolution was taken. The 
ataman wrote, weighing well each word. 
When the letter was finished he handed it 
to the envoy, saying, “There, art thou 
content ?” 

Tchetchevik, after reading, replied, ‘‘ Con- 
tented? No, certainly, for I would give my 
own life to put thee in the place of him who 
retains the power. But I am more than 
content and proud that my country, our 
poor Ukrainia, possesses so brave a son, and 
should we at last be overcome in the struggle 
our history will count one hero more. Let 
thy soul be strong and well assured. Thou 
hast put into my hand this night the best, 
nay, the only, means of uniting and re-estab- 
lishing the party.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Two weeks after the interview between 
Tchetchevik and the grand ataman, upon a 
mild, splendid evening, the old rhapsodist, 
with his Antigone, slowly approached a de- 
serted village recently almost destroyed by 
fire. They were weary and footsore; never- 
theless, they walked on courageously and 
with a determined air. At the extremity 
of what had once been a street they dis- 
covered an old well nearly covered with 
débris and weeds. 


“A little fresh water will help you,” said 
Tchetchevik; “drink, my pretty child, the 
water is sweet and cool.” 

“Thanks,” replied Maroussia, and having 
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moistened her lips with the delicious draught 
she came nearer the well, gazing over its 
margin with childish curiosity. ‘ Ah!” ex- 
claimed the child, and suddenly her cheeks 
were covered with a bright glow and her 
eyes sparkled, as she turned with a happy 
look toward her great friend. What had 
she seen? Nothing except a little wreath 
of fresh violets, such as Maroussia in her 
own home had always called “ good for- 
tunes.” Indeed, they seemed to be the very 
same that she had been so happy in culti- 
vating in her own garden. This crown had 
been very recently placed there by a friendly 
hand. To Maroussia the crown of flowers 
said, “All is well with those you love, and 
their thoughts follow you every-where.” 
For Tchetchevik it signified “Your orders 
have been obeyed.” 

Maroussia and her great friend understood 
it well, yet not one word did they exchange 
about the simple signal. Seated beside the 
well they ate their frugal supper, and imme- 
diately the envoy said, “ Well, my child, 
have you strength to go farther?” 

She was already upon her feet, her eyes, 
shining like two stars, were turned for an in- 
stant upon her friend and seemed to ask a 
favor of him. At once he took the little 
crown of violets from their watery bed and 
shaking off the pearly drops placed it on the 
head of Maroussia. 

“ Dear little crown,” said she; “may it re- 
main awhile where you ’ve put it?” 

* Surely,” said the envoy, “it is charm- 
ingly becoming; now, indeed, you are a little 
fairy.” 

Maroussia clapped her little hands, which 
was always her greatest sign of joy. 

“Now,” said her friend, “ before the stars 
of the evening are well lighted we must be 
at the tomb of Naddneprobka.” He was 
not mistaken. Very soon they had reached 
the tomb even while the twilight lingered. 

The old broken cross on the top of a high 
hill commanded a view of the Dnieper, and 
the polished surface of the river shone like 
silver. They heard the dull murmur of the 
waves as they broke on the rocks below them, 
and from time to time out of the profound 
stillness there came the piercing cry of a 
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sea-guil. The minstrel took his lute, and 
very soon the echoes of the mountain re- 
peated again and again the full rich voice 
of the old man. The song was short but 
expressive of heart-felt patriotism. As he 
finished his eyes were fixed upon the Dnie- 
per, and suddenly the cry of the sea-gull 
was heard again, this time from the very 
borders of the river at the foot of the great 
rocky promontory upon which they stood. 

The eyes of the great man shone with a 
rare enthusiasm, and the echoes of the mount- 
ains repeated the refrain of a new song. 
The bird-like answer was heard again, and 
then they could distinguish the outlines of 
a small boat coming rapidly toward them. 
They could scarcely distinguish the form of 
the man whose hands plied the oars; but 
they knew he was strong, steady, and skill- 
ful. The bark flew over the water like a 
feather carried by the wind. In a moment 
Maroussia and her friend reached the shore 
of the river by a precipitous rocky path. 

“T hope I find you well,” said a familiar 
voice, and Maroussia gladly recognized her 
good old friend Knich. 

“Health “and good fortune,” replied the 
great man. 

“ And how is it with the little girl?” de- 
manded Knich, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“© well, very well,” responded the child, 
and she did, indeed, at that moment seem to 
have lost all consciousness of fatigue and 
hardship. But the old farmer was not con- 
tent with her answer. He turned a ques- 
tioning look upon the envoy, who replied; 
“OQ, my brave little companion is quite 
well. You can render a good account of 
her. Say that she has the heart of a lion 
with the gentleness of a dove,” and his hand 
was laid caressingly upon the head of the 
child. 

“ Ah,” said Knich, as he caught sight of 
the violets, “that little crown has already 
spoken to you I see. Thy mother’s own 
hands wove it, my child.” 

“Good Knich! what pleasant things dost 
thou and the crown both tell me?” 

“Come, come,” said the envoy; “ the 
water is calm, not a breath is stirring, we 
must be off,” 
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Hardly’ had they spoken when the bird- 
like signal was again heard, this time from 
the lips of old Knich. 

“Ah!” said Tchetchevik, “ you see, Ma- 
roussia, it is the male bird which replies.” 

“T understand,” said the little girl. “The 
birds on the border of this river are very 
fine, although they can not all fly.” 

Once out in the broad river the two men 
talked earnestly of the state of the country, 

Tchetchevik told of the noble deed of the 
grand ataman, whilst Knich complained of 
the too luxurious surroundings and selfish 
living of the one in command. 

The envoy had made a comfortable resting 
place for Maroussia in the bottom of the 
boat; but the child’s heart was too full to 
give sleep to her eyes. Presently she said, 
“Do you not see something away over there 
on the shore ?” 

“ The child is right,” said Knich. 

The bark glided rapidly under the re- 
doubled efforts of the rowers, and very soon 
Maroussia, in spite of the deepening twi- 
light, recognized the two old friends whom 
they had left bound hand and foot in her 
father’s cabin, Semene Vorochilo and An- 
dry Kronk. 

“God be praised,” said the men, as they 
stepped into the skiff; and raising their hats 
with respectful salute they added “ health 
and good fortune.” 

Then drawing from his breast a small 
package, he gave it to Maroussia, saying, 
“This was sent thee by thy mother.” 

The child fervently kissed the package. 
“Ah, doubly welcome is all that comes from 
the hand of my mother; and is all well in 
the home?” 

“ All, young and old,” replied the man. 

“And—and—” said the child, blushing, 
“tell me of the garden and the cherry trees.” 

“Ah, what a little housewife she is,” said 
Andry; “the garden is beautiful, and, God 
willing, the cherry trees will bear abundant 
fruit this Summer.” 

“T thought of the cherry trees for the 
little brothers,” said the child. 

“What news do you bring me?” said 
Tchetchevik, “in return for what I have 
sent?” 
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“Many are ready to do your bidding; but 
others think you are going too fast, and I 
am inclined to believe they are half right.” 

“Yes, the old story of the crawfish,” said 
Tchetchevik. “ You remember the craw- 
fish started in great haste to replenish her 
jug of water, when a long continued 
drought had thrown the neighborhood into 
despair. Every one commended her energy, 
and:‘she made great progress; but finally she 
grew tired and began to flag, saying to her- 
self, ‘What’s the use of hurrying so to save 
myself and others who are taking their ease? 
I will be reasonable. I will go slow.’ So 
saying she took up her ordinary gate, and at 
that rate consumed seven years in reaching 
her destination, and ten in returning to her 
starting point. But where were those whom 
she started out to benefit? ‘The poor craw- 
fish was so astonished that in raising her 
claws with a gesture of despair, she forgot 
the pitcher of water she was carrying, and 
letting it fall the pitcher was broken into a 
thousand pieces and the sand drank up the 
water in the twinkling of an eye. The next 
day the poor crawfish was dead.” 

Andry Kronk scratched his ear and rubbed 
his head, while Vorochilo tapped him upon 
the shoulder, saying, “Wake up, and let’s 
arouse all the rest. Tchetchevik is right.” 
So saying each set out on their different 
routes. 

A little distance beyond Knich showed 
them a beautiful black charger ready capari- 
soned. Tchetchevik mounted and Marous- 
sia sprang lightly behind him. When the 
faithful animal had carried them to the des- 
tined place he would return of his own ac- 
cord to his master. A few days afterward 
our travelers find themselves in the city of 
Gadiatch, the residence of the grand ata- 
man, just now under the protection of the 
Russian czar. Here he learns much of the 
character of this weak yet well disposed 
man, who has not the nerve to relinquish 
the luxury and ease of foreign protection, 
whilst his heart and conscience are loyal to 
his beloved country. The old minstrel and 
his little protégée finally gain admittance to 
the residence of the ataman—secure the co- 
operation of Mephodievuna, his sister, whom 
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the people adore as their great benefactress, 
their city’s pride. Tchetchevik found her 
ready to obey his orders, and she became to 
him an aid-de-camp. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NEARLY a year had passed, and Ukraine 
felt herself almost free. The whole country 
had ‘risen as one man, and the invaders, sur- 
prised by so energetic, spontaneous, and gen- 
eral a movement, had disappeared. ‘The 
peasants had again taken possession of their 
fields, their cabins, and their farm-houses. 
Step by step from lake to river, from the 
plains to the forest, the enemy had fallen 
back. The ataman of Tchiguirine, after 
having heroically defended and saved his 
city, was killed; but he died contented in the 
hour of full triumph. A man, unknown 
until now, Tchetchevik, “the lion,” for so 
the people called him, had found and buried 
the body of his chief, covered with noble 
wounds, and took his place at the head of 
the army. The other ataman, now recog- 
nized as the supreme head of the country, 
had recovered all his old vigor, and by his 
side was often seen a splendid woman, beau- 
tiful as the day, whose presence had always 
the effect to reanimate the soldiers and 
kindle their enthusiasm and courage into 
the brightest flame. She appeared every- 
where, even in the midst of the rudest 
combats, followed by an intrepid little page, 
who served as a standard bearer, and who, 
mounted upon a fiery black charger, waved 
her flag with a valiant hand in the midst of 
flying balls with apparently no thought or 
care of the danger. The soldiers adored 
this little warrior, for she was as beautiful as 
an angel. And she was an angel; though 
but a simple village child, she was animated 
by a divine flame, a superhuman courage, 
that made her recoil from nothing. Our 
little Maroussia was a veritable “ infant 
Joan d’Are,” in a country where that name 
was scarce ever heard and her history but 
little known. 

Tchetchevik was compelled to be every- 
where, and he had, therefore, attached her to 
Mephodievna, and they were inseparable. 
Ah, that glorious epoch, that lqst brilliant 
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and successful effort of the little province will 
never be forgotten by the children’s children. 

The Winter of this year was unusually 
severe, causing active movements to cease, 
and in the quiet lull of their Winter-quar- 
ters the heart of Maroussia turned to her 
home, and the child drooped ever and anon, 
without being willing to acknowledge her 
heart yearning; but her brave, good friend 
saw, came to her relief, and she had the de- 
lightful surprise of joining the family group 
around the warm, cheerful hearth-stone dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. ; 

When her great friend told her of his ar- 
rangements for this journey the child only 
clasped her hands, exclaiming joyfully, “O, 
Christmas, Christmas in the cabin of 
my father! Christmas near my mother— 
their dear hands laid once more in blessing 
on my head! Christmas with the little 
brothers and sisters around me!” and the 
grateful tears and smiles both at once shone 
in her beautiful face. The good, brave 
envoy wrapped the little one in his own 
fur-lined coat and carried her as tenderly 
and safely as a mother carries her babe, 
restoring to the arms of her parents his little 
guide and blessing, whom they had so cheer- 
fully lent to him. 

Four days afterwards and Maroussia, not 
yet willing to quit her country’s service, 
came again to the camp, her heart overflow- 
ing with happiness for all she had given and 
received. She had been recognized by 
friends and neighbors as standing between 
the lion and the beautiful Mephodievna, a 
great servant of her country. Why may 
we not leave her here? Why follow out the 
history into its bitter realities? Why must 
we, after so brilliant a career, enter again 
the dark shadow land? 

The lion-hearted leader, Tchetchevik, had 
every reason to believe that the sun of a 
second year would ripen all his plans for 
success. It had been a question more than 
once with the enemy how they might best 
secure this noblest of men for their ally. 
He was brave, generous, and honorable, and 
they desired to offer him conditions of peace 
acceptable to the whole country. His noble 
defense of, Gadiatch, taken and retaken three 
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times from the enemy, would ever be re - 
membered, and the army that he was fight- 
ing as well as his own brave soldiers revered 
and blessed him for his tender care of the 
sick and wounded. He with Mephodievna 
and the angel Maroussia became the three 
cherished images dear to Ukraine. But the 
counsel of the war party prevailed, and the 
enemy returned in still more formidable 
numbers, and the days of darkness, of night 
marching, of secret plotting, and counter- 
plotting were renewed. But the end drew 
near. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“ HAVE we much farther to walk?” asked 
Maroussia. 

“Happily, no,” replied her great friend. 
“Do you see that forest to the right? There 
we may rest. But you are too tired, my 
little one.” And, although she protested, 
saying, “a soldier must not be conquered 
by fatigue,” he lifted her in his strong arms, 
and soon the little tired head drooped upon 
his shoulder. After a whole year of a life 
of such peculiar excitement, the little hero- 
ine was glad to find herself again a child, 
and to rest as in the arms of a father. 

The day was beginning to break, and they 
were crossing a little strip of woods sown 
thickly with the most beautiful wild flowers. 

“O, see, Maroussia,” said her great friend, 
“what beautiful blue-bottles. 
seen so many nor so fine!” 

Words can not express the tenderly ca- 
ressing tone of the great, strong man when 
he spoke to his little friend. A mother 
could not smile more sweetly nor speak 
more gently to her babe. 

“Do you know, Maroussia, I would like 
you to sit still here awhile and weave me a 
wreath of these beautiful flowers. I am 
sure your little fingers would do it skill- 
fully.” So saying, he placed the child upon 
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a comfortable mossy seat, and while she ar- 
ranged the wreath to please him, they talked 
of that which interested them most; their 
desolate country, their victories and their 
losses; of their now scattered army, and of 
Mephodievna. 

“ Ah, dear child, was it not a sad day for 
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thee when first I crossed thy father’s thresh- 
old?” 

The child quickly placed her hand upon 
his lips, saying : 

“OQ no, no; hush, do not take away all 
my courage, which my father commanded 
me to cherish. I shall have need of it until 
the end—yes, even until the end. And O, 
how beautiful has been our life since we left 
the home—beautiful days, beautiful dreams! 
We must not think of our losses and disap- 
pointments. See, I am no longer sad.” 

Thus did the child ever reanimate and en- 
courage the flagging spirit of the soldier. 
Presently they set forward, and walked on 
in silence toward the wood a little beyond. 
The forest was so very thick it was almost 
impossible to advance. Still they pressed 
onward, without complaining of the thorns 
in their difficult pathway. The great man 
knew his destination. He was ever on the 
alert, examining every bush, lending an ear 
to every sound, quick to discover the least 
trace of what he wished to discover. Fi- 
nally they reached the thicket. 

“ Rest here,” said he to Maroussia. ‘See 
what a rich, luxurious carpet. Our ataman 
himself has nothing so soft and beautiful as 
this. Sit here at the foot of this oak. This 
is the grand ataman of the forest. He has 
perhaps seen a thousand yesrs without mak- 
ing a mistake in dll these ages, and the stars 
of heaven have always been his sufficient 
crown.” 

It was truly a grand old oak, its majestic 
branches spreading out on all sides, and 
growing so luxuriantly that the rays of the 
sun could not penetrate, though its lofty 
summit was ever encircled with a halo of 
glory. Close beside this lordly monarch 
rested the blasted trunk of another tree, and 
there instantly the eye of Maroussia caught 
sight of another wreath of the beautiful 
blue-bottle blossoms. Neither the man nor 
the child expressed astonishment at the dis- 
covery. He only threw it upon her lap, 
saying: 

“This one well matches yourown. And 
this crown tells me that we will not be alone 
in the forest. Our friends are on the march 
and our scouts have preceded us.” 





Suddenly from the depths of the forest 
there came a cry—the shrill whistle of a 
bird. 

“That was the voice of a young one,” 
said her great friend. ‘See, Maroussia, I 
shall teach him a lesson,” and the soldier 
putting his finger to his lips uttered a bird- 
Tike whistle, which resounded through the 
deep woods and must have been heard for 
miles around. From all sides there came 
responsive sounds. “I must leave you for 
a while,” said Tchetchevik. “You must 
not be uneasy. Do not change your place; 
I will return very soon. You will not quit 
your post?” 

“T will remain here,” replied Maroussia. 
And she thought as he left her, “ He is going 
to guide and save our fugitives. Perhaps he 
may collect them together once more.” 

The great man had put aside the thick 
branches and started for the rendezvous; 
but he seemed so much to desire to look 
once more upon his brave little comrade that 
he returned to her side, saying: 

“Above all, do not have sad thoughts. 
You must not despond, to-day nor ever.” 

No, I shall not be sad,” replied Marous- 
sia; “I shall be firm. Now I could even 
die without a murmur.” 

They exchanged a look of mutual confi- 
dence and affection, and the great man dis- 
appeared in the depth of the forest. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ManrovssiA listened for a time to his re- 
treating footsteps; but very soon all was 
silent, not a branch was stirred, not a twig 
was bent, and the child sat in an attitude of 
deepest thought, her pretty head inclined 
upon her breast, while the wreath of flowers 
fell from her relaxed grasp. She thought of 
all that had passed and of all that might yet 
come until the last ray of light had passed 
from the forest and the night had come down 
upon her. She was startled, and exclaimed: 

“He said ‘I will return very soon. I leave 
thee for a few moments only. Do not leave 
this spot.’ I am at my post, but many mo- 
ments have passed, and he does not return.” 

Suddenly from all sides there came the 
firing of guns which seemed as if there was 
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fighting in every part of the forest. ‘“O,” 
thought the child, “they have been sur- 
prised in this deep wood by an ambuscade,” 
and, pressing her little hands to her forehead, 
“T will think no more. God is above. We 
must await our destiny from his hand,” 
and reassured, she sat down at the foot of 
the old oak tree, uttering only one ardent 
prayer, “God grant I may see him once 
again.” 

Presently the branches were put aside, 
and the figure of her “great friend,” clear 
in the moonlight, appeared before her. God 
had heard her prayer. The next instant 
she was so struck by his pallor that the cry 
of joy died upon her lips. 

**Maroussia,” said he, “do you see this 
red handkerchief ?” 

“Yes, I see it,” said the child. 

“Well, I am going to take thee to the 
border of the wood. I will show thee a road 
which thou must follow without turning 
aside. Keep always to the right until 
you reach a field of wheat. A footpath 
across this field will lead thee to a little 
bridge; upon this bridge drop the two crowns. 
Upon the other side of the bridge thou wilt 
perceive to the left a little wood. A man 
will presently come out from the wood, and 
ifhe say to thee, ‘May God help thee,’ thou 
shalt answer, ‘God has helped me.’ Then 
thou shalt give to him this handkerchief. 
Do you understand me well, Maroussia? 
Wilt thou forget nothing ?” 

The great man spoke very slowly and 
evidently with great effort. He became 
paler and paler and the large drops of sweat 
stood upon his forehead and he leaned against 
a tree for support. 

“ You are wounded,” said Maroussia. 
they have wounded you.” 

“Tt is buta scratch, Maroussia; to-morrow 
it will all be gone. Go, my dearest, go 
quickly.” 

She took his hand crying out, “ How cold 
your hand is.” 

“Do not think of my hand, dear heart, 
only hasten. First leave your crowns upon 
the bridge, then to the man from the little 
wood give the handkerchief, repeating the 
exact words I told you. Have courage, Ma- 
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roussia. ' It is for the salvation of the brave 
defenders of Ukraine.” 

The great friend made an effort to put 
aside the branches and conduct the child 
upon her route, but his strength failed, and 
for the first time this appearance of weak- 
ness in one whom she held as the personifi- 
cation. of strength, froze the heart of the 
child. But she asked no question. She un- 
derstood that he had spoken all he wished 
and she prepared to obey. 

At this moment the branches were put 
aside by another strong arm, and instantly 
Maroussia placed herself in an attitude of 
defense, only fearing greater danger to her 
friend. 

“This is a friend, Maroussia, a friend sure 
and faithful,” he said; and she perceived in 
the midst of the foliage a peasant of com- 
manding figure who made a most respectful 
salute. “This is my comrade Ivan,” said 
Tchetchevik, “you may trust him.” The 
man looked with evident concern upon his 
chief, but Tchetchevik reproved him saying, 
“You must not think of me, but of the 
others whom we must save from this terri- 
ble ambuscade.” 

Ivan made haste to obey his chief, break- 
ing the branches that Maroussia might have 
a clear path; but her good friend detained 
her a moment to renew his directions. 

“Be careful, my child; notice well the 
road, the field of wheat and the footpath 
across it; drop the two crowns upon the 
little bridge, move quickly on to the wood 
on the left, the man and the handkerchief. 
Now make haste, dearest child; here is the 
handkerchief.” 

Maroussia leaned forward, presenting her 
forehead to the great friend for an adieu. 
Tchetchevik was weaker and more entirely 
disabled than he had supposed, and the effort 
to give directions to the child caused him 
great pain and loss of blood from his wound. 
The child saw it and with ready sympathy 
begged to be allowed to bandage his arm, 
saying, “You know the beautiful Mepho- 
dievna made of me a good hospital nurse.” 

“No, no, Maroussia, be reasonable ; I have 
gone through the whole war without a 
wound until now, and this sword-cut upon 
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my arm is nothing. We can not expect to 
be fed upon dainties and repose on beds of 
flowers in such times. Go now, we are wast- 
ing time. But stop a moment. Let me 
arrange this handkerchief upon your pretty 
head; it may be seen at a greater distance 
and more readily; besides, it is very becom- 
ing to your blonde curls.” And with a trem- 
bling hand he arranged the handkerchief on 
the head of his brave little companion and 
ever ready aid. Then promising to rest 
quietly until she returned, he said, “T will 
see you again very soon; you know well, my 
child, nothing can geparate us. Now go, fly, 
if it be possible, and forget every thing ex- 
cept that you are acting for Ukraine and for 
your friend. The little handkerchief will 
always speak to him of thee.” 

Maroussia started with the speed of a 
gazelle. She saw no one on the border of 
the forest. The firing which they heard a 
few moments before had ceased. Thinking 
no longer of any thing save obedience to the 
orders received, she has passed the wheat 
fleld, stopped for one moment upon the 
little bridge to deposit her garlands, when a 
dull noise strikes her ear, and presently a 
horseman appears. Is he friend or foe? 
Cossack or Tartar? If her eye did not de- 
ceive her he was the Jatter and must. be 
avoided. Looking back she said, “ Half is 
accomplished, I will wait a moment,” and 
instantly she endeavored to conceal herself 
behind the -trunk of a projecting tree; but 
sexrcely had she taken one step towards the 
tree when the report of a gun was heard. 
The red handkerchief and the beautiful head 
which it covered had fallen into the dew- 
laden grass beside the bridge. The Tartar 
soldier stopped one moment to see what his 
ball had struck, and saying, “’Tis only a 
child, and the red handkerchief is of no 
value—not worth picking up.” Soon he had 
disappeared in the darkness, disappointed in 
what he had expected to effect. 

All was silent for a while, but presently a 
peasant, laden with a bundle of fagots, came 
out from the little wood which Maroussia 
ought to have reached. He walked slowly, 
as if waiting and watching for something. 


The two crowns attracted his attention. He 
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picked them up, and then, as if weary, seated 
himself at the foot of the tree near a para- 
pet of the bridge, and mechanically looked 
about him. What is that? At first sight 
it seemed but a bunch of scarlet flowers, but 
looking closer, he discovered the body of the 
little girl. Now the light of the moon fell 
full upon her. He looked with pity upon 
the pale face of the child, and raising the 
inanimate body in his arms, he removed and 
laid it tenderly on the brink of the rivulet, 
making the sign of the cross over the brave 
little heart whose pulses were stilled forever, 
pronouncing the words, “May God be mer- 
ciful to you,” to which the little girl could 
not now reply, “God has helped me.” Then 
forgetting his bundle of fagots, but care- 
fully preserving the wreaths of flowers, he ran 
quickly forward, repassing the bridge and 
pressing earnestly into the little wood be- 
yond. What was it he held so closely con- 
cealed in his hand and pressed against his 
heart? It was the little red handkerchief 
taken from the blonde curls of the child 
who loved her country so well. The little 
red signal has reached its destination—Ma- 
roussia has fulfilled her mission and the few 
faithful ones are saved. 

These things happened long, long ago; 
but upon the incidents a legend is founded, 
and to-day is still shown upon a hill, made 
by the hand of man, a beautiful cross of 
rose granite. Upon this cross, engraven 
with the point of a sword, is simply the 
name “ Maroussia.” The hill is called a 
Kourgane—the Tomb of a Little Girl. It 
is covered with a splendid carpet of verdure 
and sown thickly with beautiful and fra- 
grant flowers which have never been found 
elsewhere. They resemble the starry, violet 
eyes of a beautiful child. When trans- 
planted they refuse to grow, and the chil- 
dren call them only “ Maroussias.” They 
relate a story of a famous Cossack, remarka- 
ble for his courage, beauty, and goodness, 
and still more for his love of country, who 
raised this mound of earth to the memory 
of one he loved. He had lost an arm in tlie 
last conflict which gave independence to 
Ukraine, and with his remaining hand he 


had constructed this monument. Many 
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years passed while he was engaged in the 
work. Young when it was begun, his hair 
was white with age when it was finished, 
and when nearly completed they say a youth 
called “ Tarass” begged to be allowed to as- 
sist him, and his prayer was granted. At 
last the kourgane was finished and sur- 
mounted by a cross visible for miles around, 
and then the lion-hearted Cossack sat down 
at its foot and forever mourned his loss, and 
from‘ the tears wrung from his broken heart 
sprang those beautiful, fragrant flowers 
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which ‘refuse to grow in any other spot. . To 
such as comprehend the language of flowers 
it is said they are heard to speak in the si- 
lence of evening, when the moon is at its 
full, softly murmuring, “ We can not grow 
except upon the tomb of those who have 
given their lives to their country.” 

Parents lead their children, boys and girls, 
from every part of the country as pilgrims 
to this tomb, and relate to them the glorious 
ending of the heroic child; and not one of 
them but wishes to be a MAROUSSIA. 








LTHOUGH in more northern lati- 

tudes on this side the sea victory still 
perches on the snow-banners of insolent 
Winter, here in the capital, the “height of 
the season,” so far as the plum-blossoms are 
concerned, has now reached its sorrowful 
end—“now” meaning the Ides of March. 
The whiteness of these fair, but fleeting 
flowers, covers the ground far and near in 
the -enchanted -inclosures which Eastern 
“love of beauty” has consecrated to the 
spirits of the flower race. Borne from page 
of Western poet, there come to me dreams 
of distant haunts where, 


“‘ Now fades the last, long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow ;” 
where, too, the rambler may receive the 
tremulous benediction of 


“The sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odors.” 


Yet the exquisite, double flowers that 
wreathe the bough of the Japanese plum- 
tree, forming, in Eastern imagery, a “ per- 
fumed cloud,” would seem sweeter even than 
“violet bank,” could we but watch their 
yearly bloom in the lands we call home. 
Albeit that it is in an alien land we mark 
their wondrous beauty, when we stand in 
what is called ‘poetically the “ flower-forest” 


_ the once imprisoned souls of fragrance, free 


from their bonds, whisper over and over 
again that three immortals, color, music, 
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and perfume are kin through all the world, 
and that not one of the lovely triad have 
ever forgotten their kinship, unlike erring 
mortals who often ignore the brotherhood 
of their own race. 

The plum-tree standing without one green 
leaf on its lifted or its drooping boughs, each 
spray a mass of fragrant bloom, seems most 
like a goddess clothed in white sea-foam; 
but that. is because of the oddity of our 
Western fancies, no doubt, for the Japanese 
mind sees nothing of the kind. Sadly cries 
the singer disturbed, as who of us has not 
been, by one of Spring’s fantastic’ freaks. 
“T thought to show the plum-tree’s flowers, 
when lo! thickly the snow-flakes descended 
till I knew not flowers from snow.” This 
figure sufficiently common in our own litera- 
ture, is a great favorite with him who dares 
to chant an ode in praise of the blossoms of 
the sun land. 

Weary of the poetic monotony of snow 
and blossoms so often wedded in song, I once 
undertook to transfer the chill Winter ac- 
companiment to, some other theme, stead- 
fastly declaring that a pure and righteous 
heart was like the white, unmelting snows 
that crown Mt. Fuji. The venerable “ Uta- 
yome,” Jxpanese versifier, to whom the 
verse was#ubmitted, did not seem displeased 
with the liberty taken; but cheerfully re- 
vised the language, not being prosaic enough 
to discern the fallacy, in the thought; how- 
ever, a simple query propounded to an un- 
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imaginative person sealed the fate of those 
not immortal lines. ‘‘ Does the snow on Mt. 
Fuji melt in Spring-time?”’ Answer, “ Yes.” 
It is needless to state that thereafter the 
amateur song-maker meekly followed in the 
footsteps of the native poets as regards rhe- 
torical comparisons. Japanese poetry has 
much that is arbitrary and artificial about 
it. The ‘ Makura no Kotoba,” or ornamen- 
tal language thrown in for brilliant effect, 
has no real influence on the poetic idea em- 
bodied in verse. I can not forbear noting 
that the original meaning of the word ‘ Ma- 
kura” is “a pillow,” and if the Japanese 
pillow, instead of being fashioned of wood 
were but the downy comfort our own civ- 
ilized pillow proves, there could be no doubt 
that the so-called “pillow language” was 
rightly named thus, for it is, indeed, only a 
soft cushion of words whereon the stronger 
poetic lines may repose. 

Pope, whose keen wit flashes into sarcastic 
reproof of the “tuneful fools” guilty of verse 
where “expletives their feeble aid do join,” 
would here have found his “occupation” 
of critic “ gone,” in that respect, seeing that 
much of the beauty of a poem is concen- 


trated in its wording—meaningless or other- 
With my present opinion, subject to 
future revision, if need be, frequent poetic 
explorations harmonize and show that words 
not ideas are the main pillars in the Japa- 
nese temple of poesy. However, from the 
midst of unmeaning, literary ornaments, and 
sweet-sounding words, one may occasionally 
gather a jewel thought fair enough to match 
with those that form the wealth of Western 
literature. 


wise. 


Certain beautiful things are always found 
associated together in poetry. The plum- 
tree and the nightingale are twain in the 
song world, and no poet dreams of giving 
the warbler a resting-place on the bamboo or 
the maple, or even on the matchless ‘“Sa- 
kura,” the Japanese cherry. With this last 
the name of the pheasant is indissolubly 
linked, and the fair plumage of the bird is cer- 
tainly worthy to repose on the scented boughs 
of the tree, or as Asiatic fancy would phrase 
it, to “dally with the odorous blossoms,” and 
bear away their fragrance. No Japanese 
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singer could venture with any show of truth 
or even any semblance of poetry to call the 
feathered denizens of his native groves “ in- 
carnate songs,” though he might, perhaps, 
dare, defended by the rhetorical license of 
his guild, to name those which love to nestle 
among the blossoming trees, winged per- 
fumes. Here is a specimen of the perpetual 
“harping on one string” of which the Asi- 
atic muse shows herself capable; as, how- 
ever, American ears have but seldom listened 
to her oft-repeated strain, it may not weary 
them, as it does those who live nearer to her 
tuneful throne: 
“Close by my dwelling, 
Softly are swelling, 
Buds into flowers, 
First flowers and fairest, 
Snowflakes in seeming, 
Touched by the gleaming 
That falls from the sun, 
When daylight is done, 
O Plum-tree, thy branches 
No longer are snow; 
And yet. in the night-fall, 
They glimmer and glow, 
Till seareely I know,— 
Whiteness and brightness so strangely are blended,— 
Whether or not the fair moon hath descended, 
Shining below.” 


From the early blossoming plum we come 
to the later bloom of the “Sakura,” Queen 
of Beauty, in the realm of flowers. With 
a blush on her delicate blossoms, that seems 
like the dream of color rather than its real- 
ity, she vindicates her claim to the same 
place in the Japanese heart that the regnant 
rose holds in our own. Spite of the intro- 
duction of foveign floral beauties, the people 
at heart still remain loyal to their “first 
love” among flowers. Even the great “rose 
mania” which, some time ago, swept- over 
them, reminding one somewhat, in its fervor, 
though not in its folly, of Holland’s olden 
“tulip mania,” never gained sufficient 
strength to enthrone the garden queen of the 
West as permanent ruler over the flowers 
of the East. 

The poems in honor of the Japanese cherry, 
could they but be manifested to the gaze of 
the curious, would lie— 


“ Thick as autumnal leaves, that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 


Could but the soft Italian sounds of much 
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of the poetic language used in its praise be 
transferred to our more rugged tongue, the 
reader would be charmed with their sweet- 
ness. See the bloom-laden boughs in the 
“red glory of eve,” rocked by winds that 
are hushing themselves to rest, and deny, if 
you can, that they are a whirling “eddy of 
bloom,” or, fancy, if possible, the cherry- 
blossoms, stirred by a wind so soft that they 
seem touched by “a zephyr that blows not.” 
The mountain “Sakura” has its share of 
poetic honor as well as the carefully tended 
pride of the garden. It is compared in its 
far-off beauty to the white clouds that girdle 
the rugged peak, or, if here and there, its 
delicate flowers light the Spring landscape 
like scattered “flocks of cloud,” the poet 
sees the fringe of bloom along the hill-side, 
and declares that they are so like snow-flakes 
he half mistook them. 

One distinguished song- writer breaks forth 
in enthusiastic verse, somewhat in this wise, 
* Softly, O! softly, the Spring airs are blowing, 
Golden and glad is the sunbeam a-glowing, 
Fragrance, attended, and beauty bestowing, 
Cometh the goddess of Spring to her bowers. 
Bursts from her heart, in a billow of perfume, 
Blushing and blooming, the Sakura flowers.’’ 

This rhapsody probably ‘afforded the au- 
thor signal relief, even as the Spring effu- 
sions which inundate the waste-baskets of 
editorial sanctums remove a dangerous pres- 
sure from the ‘brains of writers less known 
to fame than this slant-eyed poet. 

While the pen of the Eastern poet figura- 
tively runs wild over mountain and valley 
where blossom the fair favorites of Spring, 
plum and cherry, yet this same winged 
Mercury sometimes deigns to touch lightly 
the more unpretending flowers: that cluster 
on grassy banks, or hide beneath the shadow 
of tall ferns and grasses. 

Although there is no peasant poet to sing 
of the daisy, that 

“* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,—” 


yet the violet, so much lauded by our own 
singers, has its modest share in the divine 
honors paid to “Sao-Heime,” goddess of 
Spring. However, as the finding of a sweet- 
scented violet is full as difficult a task in 
Japan as that of securing -the prize of 
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“four-leaved clover” in lands beyond the 
sea, one can readily perceive why the “ vio- 
let-song” haunting these woodlands loses 
much of the subtle sweetness which breathes 
through the notes when a Western poet 
chants its praise. 

One might search through a cycle of 
Eastern Springs, but all in vain, for a verse 
so charged with perfume, that fancy drinks 
in half-unaware the fragrance of field and 
forest. Here we do not 


“Know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips, or the nodding violet grows, 
Quite overcanopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.” 
After Shakespeare has spoken it seems 
idle to crave a hearing for the simple song 
of the Asiatic poet, which does homage to 
the “ nodding violet :” 
To-night will I slumber 
Till blushes the sunrise, 
Then, rising will stray 
Where violets grow 
In their purple array. 
I covet them so, 
My footsteps shall follow 
The smile of the flowers, 
’Mid grasses encumbered 
By dew-drops unnumbered, 
O’er moorland and fell, 
Thro’ blossoming dell, 
Unheeding the hours.” 


The “ Fukujuso” (Adonis Sibirica), a tiny, 
golden flower of early Spring, may, perhaps, 
be said to take the place in Japanese litera- 
ture which the buttercup holds in that of 
the West; yet is the latter a nodding, laugh- 
ing coquette, while the former is a sunny- 
faced prophetess, who tells the credulous 
seeker, by her late or early blossoming, 
whether the year will bring foul or fair for- 
tune. 

The morning-glory, drinking in the dew 
of early day, brightens some rude, moss- 
grown wall, or covers with its graceful flowers 
and foliage some hardier woodland growth, 
thus becoming in the wild-wood as well as 
in the garden a teacher to the Eastern poet 
of mortal frailty. He reads the legend, 
“We all do fade as a leaf,” on the swiftly 
withering flower of early morning. His 
apostrophe is, indeed, more truthful than 
poetic when he cries: 


“ Frail generation of the flowers, 
How brief the shining of your hours! 
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And yet, like us of mortal breath, 

Ye quail at swiftly coming death. 
Have ye not hidden from the glare, 
Beneath your leafage green and fair, 
Some bloom that seeks of dew and air 
A longer grace?” 

From the flower sacred to the dewy hours 
of early day, and shrinking shyly at the 
warm breath of the sun, we come to the 
glorious Fuji, the wisteria-vine, whose pen- 
dent flower-clusters, when their beauty is 
twined and intertwined with the tall pine, 
seem, poetically speaking, like purple “ waves 
that fall a-down from heaven.” Spring is 
said to be given over to the rule of the ra- 
diant wisteria, which “runs hither and 
thither in its overflowing bloom,” amid the 
trees of the grove a “rippling wave” of 
beauty; but should it bend to dip its fairy 
blossoms in the waters of some pool it would 
then become a glowing “cloud of purple.” 
As you wander along some fair reach of 
shore where it grows in luxuriance, you 
may see how, 

“ Mirrored deep in the dark sea-bowers, 
The shimmering waves of the fuji-flowers, 
Airily flow, 
Blooming above, 
And shining below.” 

Space does not permit me to cull at any 
length the poems which do honor to the ex- 
quisite bloom of the “camellia,” which sits 
like a queen enthroned among its glossy 
Jeaves, bidding defiance even to the chill 
breath of December. A certain poet says 
of the white camellia, the serene St. Cecilia 
amid the bright band of her sisters: 


“In the heart of the white camellia-flower, 
Nesiling low, 
Is a drop of dew that may have shone 
First in the ages long unknown, 
Eight thousand Autummns ago.” 
The erysanthemum, or “kiku,” with its 
many-tinted blooms, brave and fair even 
amid snow-flakes, would form in some sort 
a poetic representative of immortality, did 
the Asiatic poet seek for such. We do not 
find in his verse, however, the intense yearn- 
ing for immortal life which breathes from 
the songs of the Anglo-Saxon master of po- 
etry. He appreciates fully the beauty of 
the Japanese “kiku,” though not as a spir- 
itual emblem, revering it as the flower-sym- 
bot of his nati e land, the crest of her im- 
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perial rulers for ages, befitting those who 
claim descent from the immortal gods. 
Surely, that pearl of chrysanthemums, tle 
white-flowering variety, is fair enough to 
weave about the brows of the brightest god 
or goddess in the Pantheon, whatever we 
may think of the more brilliant and earthly 
of these Autumn glories. The song-maker, 
looking doubtless from his open door upon 
“the clear, cold heaven,” prepared to shed 
on leaf and bloom the keen whiteness of the 
frost, 
* As falls the plague on men,” 
wreathes a tribute with which to crown the 
snowy “kiku.” Of more fragile blossoms 
it is true that soon will 
“ The brightness of their smile be gone 
From upland, glade, and glen;” 
but not so with the enduring loveliness of 
the flower whose praise he sings: 
“ White as the hoar-frost down from heaven, 
Glimmer the moon-beams light, 
White as the hoar-frost ’mid the leafage, 
Glimmers the kiku bright ; 
The breath of the Winter is keen and cold, 
But her Autumn beauty is not yet old; 
So the moon shines on in the heaven above, 


And the kiku gleams with her vestal snow, 
In the world below.”’ 


Passing from the chrysanthemum, with 
ils sweet lessons of patient endurance, I can 
not refrain from asking the reader to linger 
for a moment over a song 6f consolation, 
which, though evidently written in the flush 
of Spring, has an under-thought fitting, 
whether the poet meant it so or not, all 
seasons of all years: 

“ Heavily hover the mists of the Spring-time, 

Circling my dwelling, fold upon fold, 

Yet ’tis not only the mists that have found me; 

Close by my side and above and around me, 

Fragrance and song like a rainbow have bound me. 

What. though the vapors are sullenly glooming, 

Nightingales warble und flowers are a-blooming.”’ 
Though the hand that penned these lines is 
the hand of an alien, yet the voice is the 
voice, less sweet, it is true, of our own ten- 
der singer: 

“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining.” 

As you enter fairy-land, embodied in the 
miniature landscape .of some Japanese gar- 
den, with its wealth of fantastically shaped 
trees, brilliant blossoms, and flowering vines, 
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with rock and shrubbery-crowned mount- 
ain. and silvery lake, there greets your eye 
something fairer than art linked with nature 
ean create. Smiling upward from the shin- 
ing surface of some pool, white and rose 
tints meeting on its great, wide-open petals, 
or hidden in the close beauty of its bud, 
blooms the sacred lotus, fitly named by Bay. 
ard Taylor, “ Empress of Flowers.” 

When greatness arises from obscurity, or 
righteousness from unrighteousness, the Ori- 
ental has ever one parable upon his lips, “It 
is even as the lotus-flower, which springs 
from the mire.” Perpetual emblem to the 
pagan heart of purity, recalling that heaven 
of his faith, where Buddha, “ with calm, 
eternal eyes,” is seated upon a lotus-bloom, 
poet might almost dream that a religion 
thus symbolized could uplift the fallen. But 
alas! had the banished Peri plucked this 
fairest among lilies in her weary quest for a 
talisman potent to open wide the gates of 
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Paradise, even the magic of its purity could 
not have availed for her. Yet its serene 


grace is allied in my thought with the fabled 
loveliness of 


“ The lote-tree springing by Allah’s throne, 
Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf.” 


It may be that this song-tribule to the 
sacred flower, last aud most cherished in my 
wreath of Oriental floral offerings, is the link 
which connects its beauty with the wondrous 
tree of Mahomet’s paradise : 


** List, while I sing thee a song of the lotus, 

Softly and slow, 

Calm are the waters that cradle its leaves, 

Calm is the lotus, nor murmurs nor grieves; 
Never below ; 
But ever above, 

Smileth her face like a vision of love. 

Stainless and pure from the mire at her feet, 

Flower of all flowers, she is peerless and sweet. 

Trembling glitters a gew on her breast ; 

Is it a dew-drop or is it her soul, 

Shining 2 symbol of heavenly rest ? 

Fair is the jewel, whatever it be, 

Fairer is she.” 








SOUTH 


O country to-day awakens greater in- 

terest or enlists a warmer sympathy 
among men than does Africa. Her northern 
shores involved in the tales of mythology 
were known to the ancients for centuries, 
while as late as the fifteenth century only 
six hundred miles of her western coast be- 
low the Straits of Gibraltar had been navi- 
gated. From that time commenced the 
career of discovery by the Portuguese, and 
ninety years later Vasco de Gama com- 
pleted the circumuavigation of the whole 
African continent. The latest prominent 
and world-wide interest, however, has re- 
cently centered in South Africa. 

Damara Land, Cape Colony, and Namqua 
Land bordering on the Atlantic Ocean; 
Natal, Kaffraria, and Zululand on the -In- 
dian Ocean; and ‘Transvaal Republic, 


Orange Free State, and Bechuana, in the 
interior, comprises South Africa proper. 
The successive ranges of highlands, which 
rise at intervals into great mountains, the 
highest of which have an elevation of ten 
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thousand feet, are the leading features of the 
geography of these pravinces. The terraces 
lying between these highlands have theirown 
peculiarities of soil and climate. There are 
few rivers, as the streams are mostly mere 
torrents which leave deep and dry ravines 
in the seasons of long droughts. 

The Orange, the only river of much size, 
flows into the Atlantic Ocean and forms the 
northern boundary of the Capelands. As 
most African explorations have had for their 
object the discovery of river sources, the ex- 
plorers have usually kept close to the rivers 
whose origin it was their object to discover, 
and have waded or floated quite as much as 
they have walked. Livingstone was said by 
the natives to have been afflicted with 
“water in the head,” so persistently did he 
search after water sources and courses. 

The climate of Southern Africa is mostly 
tropical, and though occasionally humid, it is 
healthy. The Summer, beginning in Octo- 
ber, continues until the end of March, and 
June, July, and August are the Winter 


























months. The entire country up to the 
Zambeze is equally rich in mineral wealth 
and in the productiveness of its svil. Parts, 
however, suffer from want of water, and 
agriculture is somewhat restricted. Large 
tracts are available for pasturage, and stock 
and sheep raising are largely carried on. 
Mr. J. A. Froude says of South Africa that 
both for climate and natural capabilities 
the country is unmatched in any other part 
of the world. In saying this he does not 
speak of the enormous mineral wealth which 
it contains in coal, iron, copper, gold, and 
precious stones, but only of the prductive- 
ness of its soil. 

The zodlogy of this portion of the country 
corresponds to that of Africa generally and 
is richer than any other part of the globe. 
It has five times as many species of quadru- 
peds as Asia, and three times as many as all 
America. The most beautiful insects, the 
hugest reptiles and the lordliest of brutes 
abound. 

The lowest and meanest of the productions 
of South Africa are relatively its human in- 
habitants. With exceptions, says Dr. Bart- 
lett, the races seem best fitted to show how 
nearly a man may sink to an animal, 
Nothing is too low for their worship. 
Slavery is the most ancient inheritance of 
thecountry. Polygamy of the lowest, loosest 
kind is universal. The races include men 
of all shades of color, from Tight coffee and 
copper color to jet black, with hair both 
straight and woolly, and with the facial 
traits of the European as well as of the 
negro. Throughout the country “dress is 
generally conspicuous by its absence.” A 
siall cloth or its substitute of skins or grass 
is all that is worn by the highest as well as 
by the lowest of the people. Human na- 
ture manifests itself in the African as well 
as among more civilized peoples. Their great 
desire is to be well dressed, in their point of 
view, in the eyes of ‘their friends. Both 
men and women tattoo, but the latter give 
up the greater portion of their time to it. 
The different tribes are distinguished by 
their figuring, no two tattooing alike. The 
ears also are pierced in several places as a 
mark of great beauty. 
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In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz discovered the 
Cape of Good Hope, and although the place 
was frequently visited by English, Dutch, 
and Portuguese navigators, it was not until 
the seventeenth century that the first colony 
was established on the Cape. The Dutch 
founded it in order that their vessels might 
stop for repairs or supplies on long voyages. 
The growth of the colony was slow, as there 
was nothing to attract emigrants in large 
numbers. The area of the Cape Colony is 
estimated at one hundred and eighty-three 
thousand two hundred and eighty-six square 
miles. The whole country consisting of 
three great plateaus, forms belts of fertile 
land, which are covered with rich vegetation 
and which are intersected by three mountain 
chains. The vine is largely culéivated in 
Cape Colony, and good growths of wine are 
produced. The flora comprising most Euro- 
pean flowers is in repute for its variety and 
beauty. The colony contains over three 
hundred thousand white inhabitants and 
about half a nrillion ofblacks. The aborigines 
are known as Bushmen, a badly fed tribe, 
Small, 
black, oblique, almost Mongolian eyes, a 
broad, flat nose, yellow skin and high cheek- 
bones distinguish his features. His physique 
is small, his height being little more than 
four feet, and his small but long skull is 
ornamented with twisted knobs of hair on 
the sides, while the center presents bare 
spaces. 

The peculiarities of his language are the 
many signs interspersed which are requisite 
to its meaning. In the dark the language 
becomes unintelligible, and at night when 
Bushmen would converse they are compelled 
‘to collect around their camp-fires. 

Early in the present century Cape Colony 
came into the possession of the English, who 
used it as a place of exile for their convicts 
until the penal colony was established in 
Australia. Since then it has greatly im- 
proved, and this colony, formerly the key 
of the Indian Ocean, is the station of both a 
large military and naval force, though by 
the opening of the Suez canal its political 
importance has been greatly diminished. 
The Bechuanas, a powerful and intelligent 


living on small ground animals. 
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race, are divided into a number of tribes 
named each after a certain animal, a custom 
probably originating with the animal wor- 
ship which formerly prevailed among them. 
Their profile is hideous, and their foot is so 
singularly formed that they can be known 
by its print. Their complexion is sallow 
and much resembles that of ithe Chinese. 
As a people they are quick-witted and elo- 
quent, but vindictive. Their language is 
as singular as their appearance, the striking 
peculiarity of it being a curious cluck, com- 
pared to the clucking of a hen. Gardening 
and agriculture are much practiced by the 
Bechuana women, while the men occupy 
themselves in war and the chase. Very 
vague ideas of any kind of a deity have 
these Bechuanas. They attribute all evil to 
an invisible god called Murimo, and never 
hesitate to show their indignation at any ill 
experienced or any wish unaccomplished by 
most bitter curses. They have no other 
thought of the cause of death than that 
persons die from either hunger, violence, or 
witchcraft. If a man die at the advanced 
age of ninety, not from hunger or violence, 
his death is attributed to sorcery, and blood 
is required to expiate it. 
“  _Damara and Namqua Lands are quite 
thinly inhabited by rade pastoral tribes, 
who go about from place to place to feed 
their numerous herds of cattle, which form 
their chief wealth. The Damaras are sup- 
posed to have emigrated within the last 
hundred years from the interior of Africa. 
They are constantly at war with the Hotten- 
tots, the natives of Namqua Land, who are 
supposed to be the oldest people on the 
South African Continent. Among the evi- 
dences of this is the fact that the rivers even’ 
in the Bechuanas territory bear Hottentot 
names. Rev. Henry Rowley in his “Africa 
Unveiled” says that when South Africa 
first became known to Europeans the Hot- 
tentots occupied most of the districts now 
included within the colony of the Cape. 
By the encroachments of the Kaffirs they 
were dispossessed of much of their territory, 
and by tlie cruelty of the Dutch their num- 
bers were greatly reduced. Considerable 
numbers have migrated towards the north, 
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and have established themselves in that most 
sterile of all the cape districts, known as 
Namqua Land. Kraals or villages, consist- 
ing of a number of circular huts like bee- 
hives, are the homes of the Hottentots, who 
in disposition are friendly, good-natured, 
true to their promises and quick to feel 
gratitude. They are, with their neighboring 
tribes, tle victims of the superstition of 
witchcraft. Storms can be driven away by 
shooting poisoned arrows at them. Like 
the Bushmen, the Hottentot is scarcely more 
than four feet in height, a low physical 
type almost necessarily resulting from so 
thin a population as four persons to the 
square mile. The Namqua language is an 
interesting study in itself on account of its 
remarkably simple and yet comprehensive 
and expressive structure. 

The Portuguese in 1498 discovered the 
province lying between Zululand and Kaf- 
fraria, Disembarking on Christmas day they 
gave to it the name of Tierra de Natal or 
land of the Nativity. Natal contains some 
twenty thousand Europeans and four hun- 
dred thousand Zulus. It is a mountainous 
country and abounds in rich agricultural 
districts. The surveyor-general says that if 
properly cultivated Natal would support 
sixty millions of people. 

Far away behind the mountain ranges to 
the north-west of Natal and Zululand ex- 
tends the vast upland plain of the Trans- 
vaal, a country measuring about four hun- 
dred miles. each way, adjoining the Orange 
Free State. Both the Vaal and the Free 
State are independent and are inhabited by 
negro tribes and Dutch Boers or farmers. 
Together they have a population of one 
hundred and seventy thousand. Rev. G. 
Bencowe assures us that the Transvaal is a 
most important tract of country. Its agri- 
cultural capabilities are greater than any 
other portion of Africa. Its mineral wealth 
while unknown is believed to be exceedingly 
great. Gold is found there as well as copper, 
and it is stated that lead and silver abound. 
The iron of the Transvaal surpasses any 
European iron. There are whole mountains 
of magnetic ore so powerful that the theodo- 
lite of the surveyor becomes useless and his 














watch becomes so affected as-to be of no serv- 
ice. The grain-producing districts of the 
Transvaal are large and numerous. 

The typical African adventurer is the 
Dutch Boer, and it is difficult to conceive 
of a rougher or more perilous life than his. 
In 1650 the Boers founded their principal 
settlement, which, in 1806 was taken away 
from them by the English, in whose pos- 
session it has since remained. In South 
Wfrica the Dutchman seems to have changed 
character. ‘The home-bred Hollander is slow 
to bestir himself, while the African Boer is 
restless and impatient. He has a mania for 
running up houses in the wilderness, and 
then on the slightest provocation abandon- 
ing them.: So nomadic in his instincts has 
this Boer become, Mr. Aylward says, that 
even when permanently settled in villages 
he still sleeps in his clothes; while he never 
dreams of indulging in the luxury of can- 
dies, but turns in with the setting sun. He 
leads a life of constant excitement and 
anxiety from the fact that his supply of 
water may cease at any moment. Even in 
normal seasons the wells and water pools lie 
far apart and are apt to give out, while in 
the droughts, that are sure to be of period- 
ical occurrence, whole districts are dried up 
and the pasturage is scorched into tinder. 
There are certain features of the domestic 
life and social customs of the Boer which are 
interesting and amusing. He measures land 
by the primitive method, namely, as much 
as a horse will walk round in a given time. 
Accordingly fast walking horses are in great 
demand, and are sometimes sent for a hun- 
dred miles or more to be used for this pur- 
pose, the owner of such an animal making 
considerable sums of money by letting it 
out. The education of the Boers is ex- 
tremely elementary, and they are opposed to 
any improvement in that direction. The 
Bible constitutes the family library, and in 
their conversations and discussions they 
frequently express themselves in language 
resembling that of the Old Testament and 
make use of examples and quotations from 
it. In his manner. of living the Boer is 
simple, and is utterly regardless of cleanliness 
or comfort. He, with his family, make their 
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home in two small rooms, one of which 
serves as the parlor and kitchen, the, other 
being the general sleeping room. Provisions, 
in the: shape of dried hides, sour milk, and 
slaughtered buck, may be seen hanging from 
the rafters. The cleansing process in the 
morning is carried out by all the family; 
the seniors, commencing, are followed by the 
others, and the one basin of water and the 
one towel answer for all. The men sit down 
to the tables together, while the women 
wait upon them; the latter not commencing 
their meal till the former have retired. 

The modes of traveling in Transvaal, 
Natal, and Orange Free State are either by 
ox-wagons, on horseback, or by carts. The 
cart is a vehicle placed upon leathern 
springs, and capable of conveying from two 
to six persons. It is covered with double 
duck canvas, having a space between to pro- 
tect against the heat of the South African sun 
and to allow a free current of ventilation. 
The front seat is provided with a chest, upon 
raising the lid of which is disclosed an ar- 
rangement of shelves and partitions, fitted 
up for. the carriage of a complete set of culi- 
nary implements and of a lot of provisions, 
so that after driving as far as you choose, 
in the absence of a Boer’s house, according 
as you find water, you may draw up, out- 
span your horses, knee-halter them, and send 
your Kaffir for some water, and proceed to 
prepare your dinner. 

Wooded mountain slopes, fertile and well 
watered valleys, make the province of Kaf- 
frarin an exception to the usual dry and 
bare character of the South African coun- 
tries. Kaffir-land is the most beautiful part 
of South Africa. The history of this terri- 
tory, and, indeed, of the entire colonial 
border, is a record of Kaffir wars, inherited 
by the British Government from the Dutch 
colony and continued from 1809 to 1834 and 
following years until 1858, wars in which 
millions of English money were expended 
and in which thousands of lives were lost; 
and which finally ended in the placing of 
the Kaffirs more or less formally under 
colonial control. The Mohammedans gave 
to this tribe the mame Kaffir from the 
Arabic KAfir, an infidel, on account of their 
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refusal to adopt the religion of Islam. 
They are reckoned with the Zulus, and are a 
noble race physically and mentally. No 
African race surpasses them in nobility of 
form and intelligence and mental capacity. 
Their body, instead of being as that of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, diminutive and 
feeble, is muscular and athletic, and the 
stature is equal to that of the Eyropean 
race. In the useful arts they have made 
considerable progress. Besides domesticat- 
ing the ox and sheep they have also tamed 
the horse and goat. The Kaffirs are a log- 
ical people, acute in observation and patient 
in argument, They are passionately fond 
of music and possess considerable talent in 
acquiring tune and appreciating harmony. 

In the south-east of the continent is Zulu- 
land. At present it means the district north- 
east of Natal, beyond the Tugela River. 
The history of the Zulus, or Celestials, as 
the phrase means, commenced, so far as is 
now traced, with their chief Chaka, whose 
genealogy any known tradition does not 
carry beyond three or four generations. 
Chaka was born about a hundred years ago; 
so that the history of the Zulus is embraced 
in the period of our constitutional govern- 
ment. He was « marked charadter. Few 
such arise amongst any people, and it is 
quite certain that he has had no successor 
equal to himself, not excepting him who has 
proven himself so surprising a competitor 
with British arms within the past year. 
One of the curiosities of history is the death 
of the young Prince Napoleon at the hands 
of the army originated under this man, 
Chaka, who, history tells us, after learning 
all the arts of Zulu warfare, hearing from 
some English soldiers of the exploits of the 
first—the only—Napoleon, resolved on be- 
coming the Zulu Bonaparte. Military am- 
bition and conquest at the cost of any num- 
ber of thousands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives seized the African chieftain. 
When his old father Usenzangacona died, 
Chaka was only twenty-five years of age. 
Fifty years ago, more or less, he came from 
the north, and swept the country from where 
Livingstone entered Africa to the northern 
lines of Cape Colony south, conquering 
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tribe after tribe, and incorporating all into 
hisown. The chiefs who early pledged their 
allegiance to Sir Garnet Wolseley were 
probably those who were unfortunate in 
battle, and to avoid death at the hands of 
Ketchewayo submitted to the British, for it 
is an old policy adopted from the first famous 
African Napoleon to compel men to conquer 
or die. It was Chaka’s well-understood pol- 
icy in the event of his soldiers being con- 
quered in war and returning to himself to 
have them killed. A further refinement of 
his administration finds its illustration in 
an instance when his troops having returned 
from a campaign unsuccessful bu? reduced 
by disense and famine, Chaka found his 
blood-thirsty disposition drawn out to pun- 
ish them by putting their wives to death— 
three hundred daily until two thousand were 
massacred. This exploit cost him his throne 
and his life, which he lost at the hand of 
the assassin in a tragedy planned by two of 
his brothers, whose wives he had thus de- 
stroyed. - Fourteen years of bloody life num- 
ber the strange career of this African Alex- 
ander, who died only seven years older than 
him of Macedon, but who made a record 
which is the pride of all his tribes to the 
present hour, and who made the Zulus pre- 
eminently a. military nation. His motto 
through life was “Thorough” in the work 
of violence, cruelty, and rapacity ; and by 
his name the Zulus still take oath, and his 
war-songs have become their national an- 
thems. Chaka had two brothers, who, hav- 
ing disposed of him, fought a duel to deter- 
mine who should become his successor. The 
crown fell to Dingan, who was more cruel, 
more savage, if possible, than Chaka him- 
self. He, in turn, was killed in his own 
camp by treachery, and his brother, Um- 
pande, became king. At the beginning of 
his reign the British Government took from 
him the southern part of his territory, with 
about three hundred thousand Zulus, leav- 
ing to the chief the northern part with an 
area of about two hundred miles north and 
south by two hundred east and west, with 
about an equal number—three hundred 
thousand—of Zulus under his rule. The 
Zulu dynasty to which Ketchewayo has suc- 
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ceeded is, therefore, in all its history a mili- 
tary and a bloody one. 

Ketchewayo was placed as the successor 
of Umpande, and, though a half-naked bar- 
barian, who can not read nor write any more 
than could some of the Norman kings, is, 
according to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, a man 
of considerable ability and much force of 
character, who has a dignified manner, and 
in all conversations is remarkably frank and 
straight-forward. Yet like that of his uncle 
Chaka, Ketchewayo’s fame rests upon his 
cruelties and his murderous deeds, and much 
of his time has been spent perpetrating acts 
that show « combination of all the bad traits 
of his predecessors. During his rule mis- 
sionaries, permitted in the country under 
Umpande, were driven out, and all converts 
killed. The wholesale massacre of the young 
women of his people who objected to his 
order that they should marry no one who 
had not passed considerable of his life in the 
Zulu army is another of Ketchewayo’s 
bloody acts. 

The Zulu Kaffir is a man of great force of 
character. Foremost among his prominent 
qualities is his abounding cheerfulness. The 
slightest occasion will provoke his laugh. 
Whatever his work may be, he is always 
ready to lay it aside for dancing and singing, 
laughter or play. He is social and extremely 
polite, scrupulously honest, and has a cor- 
rect sense of justice—hospitable and sy mpa- 
thetic. The Zulu women perform most of 
the agricultural and industrial labors of the 
country. The men do the tailoring for 
themselves, milk the cows, which task is es- 
teemed « recreation, the practice being to 
suck the cow’s udder with the mouth, and 
to discharge the milk by mouthfuls into the 
pail. They lounge, drink, smoke, and when 
food is plenty, gorge like boa constrictors, 
while the poor women with their pick-axes 
and baskets must serve as plows and carts, 
horses and oxen, corn-planters, grist mills, 
ind cooks. Both the men and women are 
excessively fond of ornaments. Beads of 
divers colors are the chosen article for deco- 
ration. Sometimes the entire person is well- 
nigh covered with them. A string of beads 
across 4 man’s nose and over his eyes like a 
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pair of spectacles causes supreme happiness. 
The women frequently undergo bodily pain 
to improve their looks. A cluster of scars 
may be found on their arms or other parts 
of the body, where the skin has been cut or 
burned for the purpose. The doctor is called 
in for the express purpose of making liltle 
gashes over the body, which he fills up with 
a mixture supposed to be the powdered 
bones and ashes of a snuke. 

In common with other tribes, polygamy 
obtains, the only limit to the number of 
wives being the disposition and ability of 
the husband to purchase them. ‘Thefather, 
as lie looks upon his daughters, thinks of 
them chiefly in reference to their marketable 
value. They are worth to him so many head 
of cattle. With the price which he receives 
for his daughters he expects to purchase 
other wives for himself; so that a man’s 
social standing depends largely upon his 
wealth in women. When a girl becomes 
marringeable the highest bidder is generally 
regarded as the most eligible suitor—no mat- 
ter how many wives he may have already, 
or what may be her feelings toward the pro- 
spective husband. Forced marriages are of 
common occurrence. Yet sometimes it hap- 
pens that marriage takes place with the full 
consent of the female, especially if the age 
of the intended husband is at all propor- 
tionate to her own. Matrimonial affairs in 
Zululand are not peculiarly poetic. 

It is needless to say that a tribe like the 
Zulus—that any African tribe, indeed—is 
superstitious. The visit of a turkey-buzzard 
or its entrapment, also of a hawk, brings ill- 
luck. The cattle will sicken or die if a cock 
crow before persons retire in the evening. 
A leopard’s whiskers pounded and mixed 
with food will make a man courageous. 
Dangers and sicknesses are warded off by 
wearing « string of roots, herbs, bones, claws, 
hoofs, and horns around the neck. Metem- 
psychosis enters somewhat into a Zulu’s be- 
lief. After death the spirit may go into a 
snake. Chieftains may reappear in daring an- 
imals, like the elephant aud lion, Hence an- 
cestral worship enters into a Zulu’s cult, and 
Chaka, the great warrior, like Nimrod of old, 
having passed away, becomes a god. To Zulu 
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superstition the Imperialists of France are 
indebted for the preservation of the chain, 
crucifix, and other relics worn by’ the Prince 
Imperial, which were found intact when the 
otherwise stripped body of his imperial high- 
ness was discovered. ‘Lhe witch doctors at- 
tached to the army of the savage king car- 
ried their magic medicine around their necks, 
and it is believed that they entertained a 
superstitious dread of touching the trophies, 
believing that they contained a certain magic 
power, which might effect the destruction of 
any one meddling with them. 

Dr. Mann, in his “Colony of Natal,” says 
that “In the Zulu country it is believed 
that immediately after the decease of a na- 
tive, witches or wizards (abatagati) hunt for 
the body for the purpose of employing it 
about some demoniac work, and that they 
use leopards aud wildcats to assist in the 
search. According to this superstition, when 
a body is discovered it is immediately ‘ phys- 
icked’ until it is restored to life! If the wiz- 
ard is caught in the act of restoration and 
interrupted in the work, the half-restored 
individual returns to life as a half-witted, 
stupid being, but if the restoration has been 
complete and the tongue has been properly 
cut, it becomes at once a specter or hobgob- 
lin (wmkovu), and is sent to join the wmkovu 
band until the wizard, to whom it is indebted 
for its renewed existence, shall need it for 
‘goblin employment.’ Under the direction 
of the wizard the specter goes in the dead of 
night to the neighborhood of some native 
village and utters in a gruff, unnatural 
voice the ominous sound, woe! woe!! (maye! 
mayel!!). The maye is thought to be the 
death doom of some one; and when it is 
heard the inhabitants of the. village remain 
terror-struck and motionless. Wild animals 
are supposed to be sent by these wizards on 
their mischievous and malicious errands. 
Should a leopard, for example, come at night 
and take from the fold of some credulous 
native a calf or goat he would very likely 
lay his misfortune at the door of witchcraft. 
The dreadful power of these wizards, it is 
supposed, is also exerted in other ways. A 
missionary speaks of a man who was wounded 
in a general hunt by a spear which severed an 
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artery, and this accident was attributed to the 
influence of some wizard. The same mission- 
ary tells of another man who, going through 
a dense bush, had his face severely scratched, 
and this was attributed to the same cause. 
So, oftentimes, cases of death occurring from 
obvious natural causes or accident are traced 
to the supposed power of this dreaded class 
of men. No one openly avows himself an 
umtagati, but practices his black art with all 
possible secrecy.” 

These strange people have by the events 
of the times been thrown into the foreground 
of thought among civilized"and some savage 
nations. The ambition of Chaka, which 
Ketchewayo inherited, to be a Zulu Napoleon, 
as in the case of his exemplar, has confronted 
the British Government, which has now 
translated this other—this ruder Bonaparte— 
to an ocean island, and made Robber Island, 
the “sanitary retreat for decayed and de- 
posed African potentates,” the home of the 
Zulu Napoleon. But the cattle- loving, 
kraal-building, superstitious Zulus will not 
be quiet because their chief is chained any 
more than was France in other years. Seco- 
coeni has seized the fallen crown,-and, aided 
by interior tribes, by Basuto, and possibly 
by dissaffected Boers, may yet show that the 
prowess and the power of the Zulus did not 
depart with Ketchewayo. 

The Zulu but represents the irrepressible 
conflict. The red man may melt away be- 
fore the white man; the Maori, the Tasma- 
nian, the Australian aborigines may be un- 
able to stand along with him, but the African 
for a hundred years to come is destined to 
no such decline. He ever and every-where 
multiplies by the side of the white man. 
Conquest, commerce, and Christian evangel- 
ism will compel our dealing with, living 
with him, and, for a long while, leading him, 
and from end to end Africa must be Euro- 
peanized—Christianized. Africa is the com- 
ing continent. 

Well has Victor Hugo said: “ Africa? 
What a land this Africa! Asia has her his- 
tory, America has her history, Australia 
even has her history which dates from her 
becoming known to human memory. Africa 
has no history. She is shrouded in a kind 




















of legend vast and dark. . . , She is less 
than a prodigy, and greater. Africa is the 
flaming of the tropics. It seems as though 
to behold Africa would entail blindness. An 
excess of sunlight is an excess of night. 
Well, this terror is about to disappear. . 

The nineteenth century made a man of the 
negro; in the twentieth century Europe will 
have made a world of Africa. Take 
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it not with cannon, but with the plow; not 
for the sword, but for commerce; not for 
battle, but for industry; not for conquest, 
but for fraternity. Make roads, dig 
harbors, build cities, increase, cultivate, col- 
onize, multiply; and on that land, more and 
more liberated, may the Divine Spirit affirm 
itself by peace, and the human spirit by 
liberty.” 
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HE liberal leaders in the Ttalian Parlia- 
ment seem to have a hard time to un- 
derstand each other and keep together; and 
if the papal counsels are any more stable 
and intelligible it is not very easy to dis- 
cover it. Both parties seem to be playing 
a sort of game towards each other, and in 
addition to it to have a side play among 
themselves, and this latter bids fair to be the 
more dangerous game. Ministry after min- 
istry rises and falls on the same issue, so that 
it finally ceases to be a matter of principle 
and becomes a struggle between the ins and’ 
the outs. 

The public press of Italy is answerable 
for a large share of this internal antagonism 
on both sides. Since the fall of the tem- 
poral power and the introduction of the 
liberal Italian rule newspapers have sprung 
up like weeds. Not long since about the 
only journals in Rome and Southern Italy 
were a couple of sleepy conservative sheets 
like the Osservatore and the Voce de la Verita, 
whose only province was to announce the 
decrees and record the,services and the pa- 
geants of the Church. And they both 
greatly belied their names, for the first was 
any thing but an “ Observer,” and the latter 
any thing but a “ Voice of Truth.” 

Not long ago we stood for an hour one 
evening on the principal thoroughfare of 
Rome, known as the ‘ Corso,” near a news- 
stand (for these have already become an in- 
stitution in the Eternal City), listening with 
amused interest at the cries of the venders of 
the journals as they sang out in clear Italian 
accents the names of the rebellious and liberal 





sheets of the day. The noisiest fellow of 
the crowd was he who was bent on selling 
the Fanfulla, that is, the “Funny Fellow,” 
whose specialty is to mingle the gay with 
the grave, and treat of nearly every living 
subject with an air of humor, but a basis of 
critical sense. The people of Rome soon 
learned to know that the Fanfulla was no 
fool, though he appeared in the cap and 
bells, and it is, on the whole, the most pop- 
ular sheet in Rome for the bright and lively 
middle classes. Then come the Diritto and 
the Capitale and the Jtalie, and others, ring- 
ing all the changes of the political gamut, 
while the Ultramontane journals are abso- 
lutely nowhere. Indeed, Leo has been. so 
crowded to the wall by the outside press 
that he has at last decided to issue a verita- 
ble papal organ by turning the latter of the 
two nbove-mentioned sheets into the Aurora, 
which has just appeared under the acknowl- 
edged shield and guidance of the Vatican. 
Time alone will show whether the Aurora 
will tell any more reliable truth in regard 
to papal matters than did the Voz itself, 
but it will at least be regarded as official and 
considered the voice of the pontiff As 
things now are it is quite impossible to know 
the truth of any announcement regarding 
the negotiation of the pope with foreign 
powers; and as we write these lines a pro- 
test from Bismarck comes to hand denying 
the report that he has had any correspond- 
ence or communication whatever with an 
Italian senator regarding the development 
of political parties in Italy. And we need 
hardly say to our intelligent readers that for 
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years nearly all that has been affirmed with 
regard to negotiations between the German 
chancellor and the Vatican has eventually 
turned out to be false. 

The relation between Church and state in 
ltaly is rather the relation between royalty 
and papacy in Rome. The ecclesiastical 
questions as such have not stepped out into 
full view as in Germany, and therefore the 
conservative party is not an Ultramontane 
party. The pope still desires to recognize 
no kingdom and no Parliament, as a virtual 
recognition would follow any entrance into 
the political arena of a party purely papal. 
The relation, therefore, between the papacy 
and the young Italian kingdom is a very 
peculiar and anomalous one. The very fact 
that the election of Leo XIII to the pontifi- 
eal chair could take place in such security 
and protection as it received from the Italian 
Government proves that the papacy has now 
the protection of a stronger power than it 
has had for many years. On theother hand, 
the kingdom of Italy sees itself the bearer 
of a heavy charge in the papacy, which, to 
a certain extent, it is bound to protect, but 

. for which responsibility and protection it can 
count on no gratitude from the papacy itself. 

The vast body of the Italians would be 
extremely loyal to the pope if he would 
confine himself to his spiritual realm; they 
believe his organization a good one to 
have, and the most of them can have no 
conception of any other, and do not want 
the state to be without a religious power 
within its proper sphere. But the people of 
Rome very especially want no more of the 
civil rule of the priests, and this feeling 
they show in the most emphatic manner. 
A few years ago all the popular pageantry 
and festivals were decidedly and solely of 
and by the Church—the mass of the people 
were tame and uninterested lookers-on. 
Since the Church, in a sullen mood, has de- 
clined to continue these, the people and the 
state have gotten up their own, in which 
they take an enthusiastic interest, and in 
which they find an acceptable substitute for 
priestly shows. But when these popular 
festivals occur the ecclesiastics of whatever 
name retire to their retreats, while the roya 
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court, the army, and the civic bodies take 
the place of the rulers of the Vatican and 
its stately train of followers. 

Probably Leo XIII is more willing to con- 
form to the force of circumstances and ac- 
cept the situation than are his immediate 
advisers. More than most men of his posi- 
tion he has enjoyed an opportunity to study 
the art and science of liberal government, 
and this he has shown most clearly from the 
commencement of his papal rule. He was 
for several years papal embassador at the 
court of Brussels, and the king of the period, 
Leopold I, honored him with his friendship. 
The pope is still said to possess the liveliest 
remembrance of his sojourn in the North, 
and to be quite inclined to put into practice 
many of the lessons there learned. Cathol- 
icism in Belgium is a power, although the 
state is one of the first of the constitutional 
and liberal governments. The Ultramon- 
tane party there is just now fighting the 
government with great bitterness on the 
school question. If the Catholicism in Bel- 
gium can arrive at so powerful a develop- 
ment under difficulties and a very liberal 
government, why might not the same thing 
be attained in Italy with a still greater suc- 
cess because of the size and resources of the 
land, and the fact that the papacy is at home 
in its very midst? 

The party appellations in Belgium are 


' “Clerical” and ‘ Liberal,” and every civil 


conflict is now waged on that basis, and there 
is very little doubt but that the still active 
man of seventy on the papal throne is ex- 
erting a controlling influence in the strug- 
gle, although it may seem like a strife of the 
Belgian priests alone. The bitterness of the 
conflict has not yet caused Belgium to with- 
draw her special embassador to the Vatican, 
and the utterances of the pontiff towards 
Belgium have always been conciliatory, 
though, perhaps, at times not very frank. 
The pope sees his claims in Belgium not 
fully satisfied, and feels doubtless that too 
great concession might weaken his authority 
in the future, and he is trying by mild 
means to maintain his. power rather than by 
the bitter and acrid conflict waged against 
the state by the priests. 
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If the clerical party in Belgium could be 
transformed into a simple conservative party 
it would be a great blessing to the land, 
which is now threatened with ruin by the 
complications occurring between Church 
and state. 
could hardly be developed like that of Bel- 
gium, whose small size increases the danger 
from the inroads of the priesthood. This 
may be illustrated by a glance at France on 
the borders of Belgium, which meets and 
combats the intrigues of the priests in a 
much more successful manner. Italy by no 
means affords the same field for clericalism 
that is found in’ Belgium. The sacredness 
of the Holy See seems to increase with the 
square of the distance from its sacred seat. 

The kingdom of Italy has an. advantage 
over the Vatican in forming a court in the 
presence of the noblest specimen of Italian 
womanhood. This is purely a worldly and 
humsn matter, but it is one of untold influ- 
ences in the power and influence of a court. 
And then the papacy is of Roman origin 
and will ever be under the necessity of main- 
taining the Romish character. Italy, as a 
state, has no traditions, and is thus free, es- 
pecially under the present sovereign, who 
has no obligations to fulfill towards the pope. 
And the influence which comes to it through 
its Piedmontese origin is decidedly against 
clericalism. The deeds of Italy since the 
commencement of her consolidation as a 
unified state are in the sharpest opposition 
to the papacy. ‘The severe measures which 
the government was forced to adopt in order 
to secure a place in Rome will in time be 
forgotten by the people, but the measures 
adopted by Rome to prevent Italian unity 
will never be banished from the memory of 
Italy united and free. 

The abstention thus far of the party of 
the Vatican from the elections of the land 
is a tacit acknowledgment of defeat—it is 
the veiled concession of the subordination 
of the Church to the state. ‘This policy was 
necessary in the case of Pius IX, and the 
adoption of the same policy by Leo XIII is 
the simple result of the same necessity. 
The Romish Church can not in all matters 
remain independent of the state in which it 


But a clerical party in Italy . 
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has its seat, but the less it has to do with 
the state the more it weakens it by the mere 
spirit of antagonism or lukewarmness. It 
does not appear that Leo XIII is pleased 
with this policy that is logically forced upon 
him, nor is it probable that he will continue 
it beyond the period of absolute or apparent 
necessity. In the ordinary course of things 
there must be a change before long, and 
when it comes the Quirinal will have a 
troublesome factor to deal with if it has the 
same stubbornness and determination as the 
Ultramontane party in Prugsia. 

The greatest obstacle to the practical sue- 
cess of the liberal party just now is the 
utter impossibility of bringing the various 
factions together—the same state of things 
that so much troubles France. Their di- 
vergence is so great that they can seldom 
co-operate, and the fall of cne ministry and 
the rise of another is simply. the victory of 
one liberal faction over the other, while the 
conservatives look quietly on’ watching the 
chance to increase the complication by some 
mischievous vote with one or the other fac- 
tion. And, by the way, this same state- 
ment may be said of Spain, where a great 
effort will soon be made to unite the factions 
under Castelar. With this statesman lead- 
ing the liberals of his own country, Cairoli 
those of Italy, and Gambetta controlling all 
the liberal elements in France, there would 
be strong hope for the success of the liberal 
cause in Latin Europe, as one nationality 
would, by sympathy and co-operation, assist 
the other. 

A still more uneasy and factious group of 


malcontents are endeavoring to stir up the 
ignorant masses with the new watchword of 
“Ttaly unredeemed.” This ostensibly means 
Italy imperfect or uncompleted—it means 
that all is not yet. united into one consoli- 


dated country. ‘The cry is based on the fact 
that there are a few Italians yet left on Aus- 
trian soil in the city and immediate neigh- 
borhood of Trieste on the Adriatic and in 
the Trentino district of the Tyrol, to say 
nothing of a few straggling Italian elements 
in the Swiss canton of Ticino. But the fact 
is, that this device claims for Italy what in 
reality never was Italian. The Latin ele- 
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ment at various periods has had an inclina- 
tion to penetrate into neighboring districts; 
but the Germans have always protested 
against it, and sometimes even to the point 
of expulsion of this foreign element. 

The trouble with the German nation 
was the ugly fact that their own record 
was not clean, for they pressed down into 
Italy as invaders, and the Austrians became 
thus for a long period the conquerors and 
oppressors of the Italians. But this is now 
all changed, partly through former Italian 
alliances with the French, and partly through 
fortunate circumstances, so that more by 
good luck and happy contingencies than by 
any real force on their part the Italians are 
now in peaceful and undisputed possession of 
entire Italy, except a few mongrel districts 
that lie on non-Italian soil, and could not be 
incorporated without great trouble were all 
parties agreed in the movement. Italy can 
never obtain them without setting all the 
neighboring nationalities at odds about the 
matter, and they would be of little import 
if they were all conceded toher. Evidently 
the acquisition, could it be made, would not 
be worth the cost, and every sensible Italian 
knows it. But “Italy unredeemed!” is a 
taking war-cry for the masses, who believe 
what is told them by a few unprincipled 
leaders, who desire more than all else an op- 
portunity to stir up and roil still more a 
turbid stream, so that they may have a 
chance of coming to the surface. 

The only name of import connected with 
this movement is that of Garibaldi, without 
which the effort would be powerless to harm. 
But this staunch patriot has seen his best 
days in all respects, and with all his noble 
qualities has had some weak ones; these 
latter unfortunately seem alone to have sur- 
vived, and occasionally assume activity ina 
most unpractical and useless way. When 
he was last in Rome on this errand the gov- 
ernment treated him with -great kindness 
and distinction, but evidently kept a close 
watch on his movements, and did all it 
could to speed the parting guest who had 
clearly not been a welcome one. 

The cry was senseless and uncalled for, and 
could end in no practical result. The last 
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outburst Of it was caused by the rumor of 
an alliance between Germany and Austria, 
which in the opinion of the radical Italians - 
would leave them no chance in the future 
to obtain their object. But they had never 
had any such chance, and they owed all 
that they had regained from Austria to 
France and Germany, without whose aid 
Italy would have remained in the hands of 
the Hapsburgs and the Bourbons. It was, 
therefore, well that Garibaldi advised his 
compatriots to remain quiet and wait for a 
chance before striking a blow. 

Italy and Germany have a common task 
in opposing the papacy and their combined 
operation is highly necessary in the future. 
The most sensitive of duties ina nation as in 
individuals is that of gratitude, a gift not 
strongly marked in the present race of 
Italians towards the Germans. It was the 
German victory at Sedan that gave to the 
Italians their own at the gates of Rome on 
the 20th of the same September, and the 
Italians might much better celebrate the 
former than the latter. The ery of “Italy 
Unredeemed ” is the watchword of a faction 
rather than of the conviction of a party, 
and still it, gives a key to the Italian man- 
ner of viewing the situation. The incon- 
sistency of it is patent in the fact that it is 
not extended to Savoy or Nice, both of 
which provinces were till recently in the pos- 
session of the Italians and were taken from 
them by the French. It would be necessary 
to make Southern Tyrol Italian before it 


“could be incorporated with Italy, whereas, 


those provinces are pure Italian and will 
remain so. They were filched from Italy 
as war prizes.to adorn the brows of the Na- 
poleonic invaders, and the redeeming quality 
of the action is the fact that they are 
French now and not German, Latin and not 
Germanic. 

The Italians would be more likely to be 
quiet on this question of taking Southern 
Tyrol and Trieste if they knew the feeling 
they would stir up in Germany. This is no 
time to talk of reducing German territory. 
The Teutons know their power and are quite 
determined to maintain it. The consolida- 


tion of the Germanic races is what they are 
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aiming at, and they are much more likely to 
increase than decrease in the near future. 
The alliance-between Germany and Austria 
was doubtless the more willingly accepted 
by the latter because of the millions of Ger- 
mans and the predominance of the German 
element in Austria. In any struggle be- 
tween this power and Germany the eight 
millions of Germans would be more likely 
to gravitate towards Germany than to cling 
to either the Slavonic or Hungarian ele- 
ments which with the Germanic go to make 
up that heterogeneous nationality of Austro- 
Hungary. 

It were even unwise in the Italians to 
make Austria distrustful of them now, 
though she is their ancient and was their 
bitter enemy. The house of Hapsburg is 
gradually losing its hold and its ambition 
in regard to conquest or influence in West- 
ern Europe, and is turning its eyes east- 
ward. The valley of the Danube to the 
Black Sea is the great prize of the near 
future. The Turkish provinces in Europe 
can not much longer remain in the hands of 


the Moslems, and Austria as next neighbor 
can most easily and naturally move in and 


possess them. That she is inclined to do 
this is quite evident, though in the effort 
she will have a formidable rival in Russia. 
She, therefore, needs to make friends of 
ancient foes, and is, indeed, inclined to do 
this, as is seen in her reconciliation and 
alliance with Germany and with Italy. 
Now if Germany thinks it worth while to 
maintain friendship with Austria, fera much 
stronger reason. may Italy. 

Italy is, indeed, just now most fortunate 
in holding a place among the European 
powers that inclines them all to spare and 
favor her. They all feel friendly toward the 
new Italian kingdom, and even the Catholic 
states show no inclination to interfere be- 
tween her and the pope. Were these so in- 
clined they could reinstate the pontiff on 
his temporal throne without much if any 
effort. But Italy is free from all envious 
neighbors, and is thus left unembarrassed to 
meet the questions of her internal devélop- 
ment and to carry on her struggle with the 


papacy. If she is not competent to this 
Vou. VII.—23 
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she scarcely deserves the fair chance for re- 
generation that is offered to her. 

The French people very emphatically de- 
sire the friendship of Italy, and as a nation 
stand by her in her conflict with the pope. 
The days are past when French troops will 
retain a pontiff in the temporal power 
against the expressed will of his own nation. 
The ruling influence now in France, though 
it is a Catholic country, is not in favor of 
Ultramontane aggression. The relations be- 
tween the two countries have always been 
close, and the bonds that unite them are 
growing finer with every year. In the 
present condition of Europe the amicable 
relations of these two peoples born of the 
same blood are the necessary pledge of peace 
that all the states of Europe now desire, 
and on the banks of the Tiber as on those 
of the Seine the two governments will do 
nothing to weaken the most cordial and af- 
fectionate relations. The period has fortu- 
nately gone by when the just pride of the 
Italian nation was mortified to feel at every 
instant the troublesome hand of Louis Na- 
poleon interfering with the natural national 
aspirations for the unity of the nation. 

The French people have bitterly expiated 
the faults of the empire, and their misfor- 
tunes have left no other impressions on 
their neighbors than those of the glorious 
pages of history written in common for their 
liberation from the galling yoke of Austria. 
Republican France has never desired to as- 
sume this control of Italy, but has, on the 
coutrary, ever felt an active sympathy for 
the noble Latin race that inhabits the land 
of glorious souvenirs. And on the southern. 
declivity of the Alps the children of Italy 
are politicians and statesmen too skillful not 
to comprehend the value of the friendship 
of France. And this was the more keenly 
experienced the very day after the consum 
mation of the coalition between Germany 
and Austria, for then the government of 
King Humbert was to a certain extent con- 
demned to be but an appendage of the 
two emperors. It was thus natural in Italy 
to approach France not to make war but te 
strengthen the bonds of peace. 

Though Italy is monarchical and France 
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republican in form of government, this dif- 
ference does not necessarily imply a different 
régime; there is an evident analogy between 
the two systems, and the hereditary charac- 
ter of the House of Savoy does not prevent 
the principles of republicanism from being as 
victorious at Rome as at Paris. In both of 
these great capitals the popular voice is 
acknowledged, and it imposes its will on the 
rulers by the respect of the parliamentary 
majority as the supreme law. The son of 
Victor Emmanuel is king at the Quirinal 
by the national will. In France, where for 
centuries there has been a commingling of 
the inhabitants of the different and diverse 
provinces, the election now reaches to the 
summit of power. In Italy, where local 
rivalries are not yet extinguished, the 
throne is actually the preservative of na- 
tional power, and saves the national unity— 
it alone is the keystone of the arch of the 
reconstructed country. But there is noth- 
ing incompatible in an international point 
of view between these forms of government 
founded on the same broad idea, and these 
sister nations are, therefore, separated by no 
antagonism. 

On the contrary, there is just now a re- 
markable similarity between the situations 
of the two countries and the representatives 
of the people. In both nations the majority 
belongs without contestation to the liberals; 
but in both nations the want of a common 
platform renders the existence of ministries 
very precarious, and it is much to be de- 
sired that an accord may be reached in both 
instances as to a line of government policy. 
Various futile attempts to this end have 
been again and again made at. Rome and 
without result. One ministry was lately 
deposed on the question of tax on meal of 
various kinds, and the very ministry that 
succeeded it fell on the same question. If 
such complications continue it will be im- 
possible to avoid a dissolution of Parliament, 
a danger barely averted last year. 
easy to tell what might be the result of new 
elections of a premature kind; nothing good, 
at least, is now anticipated. 

But the Italians are fortunate in not see- 
ing, as do the French, « revolution between 
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It is not: 








the liberals and the conservatives. 


None 
of the Italian factions are animated by a 


reactionary fury that would lead to a 
revolution in the government. Many noble 
Ttalian names that are now on different sides 
in political contests, were combined in the 
grand following of Cavour in his campaign 
for the reconstruction of Italy—such as 
Sella, Minghetti, Cuairoli, Depretis, and 
others. These men glory in being the heirs 
of his convictions since death extinguished 
his genius. They are now not clericals, nor 
enemies of liberty nor partisans of coups 
@ état, nor fanatical admirers of a state of 
siege in the midst of peace, nor of any other 
measure for the repression or frustration of 
the will of the people. To compare these 
men to the conservatives of France is fo do 
them great injustice and ignore all their 
liberal past. Italy is fortunate in having 
no irreconcilables that would destroy the 
present dynasty at all hazards and raise a 
tempest that might submerge the country. 

It is greatly to be desired that the wisdom 
of the men now in power might by their 
union avoid electoral complications and find 
a basis of reconciliation for the diverse 
shades of the same ideas. Every reaction is 
a great danger, for a revolution that goes 
back but a single step is 2 compromise. A 
retrograde movement would now be a ca- 
Jamity for Italy and for the House of Savoy 
itself. But whatever may be the changes in 
the internal affairs of the two countries, 
there is little doubt about the future rela- 
tions between France and Italy, because 
there are not only mutual sympathies be- 
tween them, but there are common interests 
and common objects. The rumored alli- 
ances among other nations all tend to bring 
France and Italy nearer to each other. In 
mutual support without mental reservation 
and without rivalry and ambitions, the two 
nations may boldly advance in the path of 
improvement and progress. The future 
should contain happy fortunes for them, and 
their friendship is like peace in the same 
family.. If they are separated they may be 
the prey of terrible events from which no 
subsequent union could preserve them ;—no 
Latin blood can now flow without putting 
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into peril the very life of all these Latin na- 
tions, siniply because of the increasing sym- 
pathy and power of the nations of Germanic 
stock. 

One of the most troublesome questions for 
the pope at home in the city of Rome has 
been that of the municipal schools. The 
first question that engaged the statesmen 
who followed Victor Emmanuel to Rome from 
Florence was that of the intelligence of the 
people. In the census taken as soon as the 
new government was organized it appeared 
that nearly half the population could neither 
read nor write, and if honest replies had 
been given to the takers of the census, it is 
believed that the proportion would have 
been even greater. 

Now no crime could be more directly traced 
to the papal authorities; for the educational 
work in the Eternal City had been intrusted 
to the hands of the priests and nuns. If 
the masses were-steeped in ignorance, these 
parties were to blame for it. They taught 
the doctrine that the instruction of youth 
should be a monopoly of the Chureh, and 
declaring that the mission of teaching was 
conferred by Christ, the great teacher, on 
them alone, they deliberately went to work 
to neglect it. They saw the result when 
too late—for they scarcely seemed aware of 
the condition of Rome until the municipal 
authorities unveiled their “whited sepul- 
chers.” Then certain parties among them 
raised the cry of reform in their schools, 
but it was too late; they had had a fair 
opportunity to show their hand and they 
had been found wanting. 

The government made up its mind to have 
nothing to do with them, but, on the con- 
trary, to undertake to instruct the children 
itself in a way that would lift them out of 
degradation and make intelligent citizens 
of them. To this end elementary schools 
were established in many localities that had 
hitherto been entirely deprived of all advan- 
tages of this kind, as soon as secular teachers 
could be obtained, for this was no easy muat- 
ter in a country where until then the ne- 
cessity of stich teachers had not existed. 
This work has been carried on with great 
vigor and success, and now the municipal 
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schools are among the prominent institutions 
of Rome and are being rapidly extended 
over all Italy. The struggle has been a 
very bitter one between the Vatican and the 
municipality, but the latter has had all the 
sympathy of the people and all the aid of 
the many intelligent foreigners settled in 
Rome since the so-called “occupation.” 
The municipal schools now contain their 
thousands of pupils and many teachers of 
both sexes. A supply of the latter are now 
being prepared by normal schools established 
at various centers under intelligent guardians, 
and with gratifying results. The latest 
statistical returns in regard to the work 
throughout all Italy is quite gratifying and 
almost incredible in view of the pspal dearth 
in this line under the priestly régime. 

Some of the papal schools have chosen so 
to modify their system as to make themselves 
quite acceptable to the state, and these 
have been aided by the latter or adopted by 
them. But on the part of the priests this 
has always been a work of necessity and not 
of choice. Some of the nuns have even gone 
so far as to grant their quarters for this 
purpose, and to allow them to be altered 
and adapted to the new state of things, and 
a few of these are now engaged in schools in 
the neighborhood of some of the hitherto 
most neglected and degraded quarters. This 
is especially the case with the Jews, who 
were much oppressed and cruelly treated in 
Rome by the Catholic power. They were 
excluded from the comfortable quarters of 
the city, made to pay heavy taxes or special 
tributes, and at every turn reminded of 
their servitude and degradation. Now their 
children are among the most prominent in 
the municipal schools and the most eager to 
profit by their newly acquired advantages. 
We need hardly add that secretly the papal 
power is exerling itself to the utmost to 
retain posses<ion of the people’s education ; 
but the decree has gone forth that this 
is not to be. The Italian ministry of educa- 
tion is one of the most lively and enlightened 
of the cabinet, and is making great efforts to 
regenerate the land, knowing how much 
success in this greatstruggle with the papacy 
depends on an enlightened public opinion. 










LM eco away, 

Like mote on the stream, 

To-day’s disappointment 
Yesterday’s dream ; 

Ever resolving— 
Never to mend— 

Such is our progress ; 

Where is the end ? 





Whirling away 
Like leaf in the wind; 
Some point of attachment 
Left daily behind; 
Fixed to no principle, 

Fast to no friend— 
Such our fidelity ; 
Where is the end? 


Floating away, 
Like cloud on the hill, 

Pendulous, tremulous, 
Migrating still ; 

Where to repose ourselves ? 
Whither to tend? 

Such our consistency ; 
Where is the end? 
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LIFE’S QUESTION. 
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Crystal the pavement 
Seen through the stream ; 
Firm the reality 
Under the dream. y 
We may not feel it, 
Still we may mend— 
How we have conquered 
Not known till the end. 





Bright leaves may scatter, 
Sport of the wind; 

But stands to the Winter 
The great tree behind. 
Frost shall not wither it; 
Storms can not bend; 

Roots firmly clasping 
The Rock at the end. 


Calm is the firmament 
Over the cloud ; 

Clear shine the stars through 
The rifts of the shroud. 

There our repose shall be; 
Thither we tend— 

Spite of our wavering, 
Approved at the end. 













LET the soul its slumber break, 

Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 

Life, with its glories, glides away, 

And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 

Blows by, and leaves us naught behind 
But grief at last; 

How still our present happiness 

Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what is past ! 











Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one ingulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of Death whose waves roll on 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 























THE COURSE OF LIFE. 


_ And rich and poor sleep side by side 













Alike the river’s lordly tide, 

Alike the humble streamlet’s glide 
To that sad wave; 

Death levels poverty and pride, 


Within. the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal ; 
There all our steps at last are brought 
That path alone, of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


To thee, O God, my thoughts arise; 

Thou great Eternal, Good, and Wise, 
To thee I ery; 

Gird me the race of life to run; 

And give me then the victor’s crown, 
With thee on high. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE SUBJECTIVE CHRIST. 


Lives of Christ have become a marked fea- 
ture of the religious literature of the times. 
Writers of nearly all grades of ability, and 
occupying all possible positions respecting the 
Christian faith, have essayed the theme, some 
to exalt the subject and others to depreciate it, 
and still others to set the whole matter in the 
clear light of a historical and philosophical 
realism. That the outcome of this concentra- 
tion of learned labors upon a theme of such 
transcendent greatness will be good rather 
than evil can not be doubted. There was need 
that the subject should be submitted to a much 
more thorough and scholarly treatment than 
it had received before it was taken in hand by 
the destructive critics of the Tiibingen school, 
and very certainly the re-examinations and 
discussions made necessary by such attacks have 
contributed very largely not only to the evi- 
dences of Christianity, but also to a just ap- 
_ preciation of Christ’s personal character, and 
also of the nature of the Christian life. In 
this case, as in many others, have the evil de- 
signs of the enemies of the Gospel been over- 
ruled to its furtherance. 

Most recent lives of Christ are chiefly ob- 
jective. They approach their subject as one 
of facts, and contemplate him of whom they 
discourse as a historical person—living and 
acting and teaching among the existing cir- 
cumstances and conditions of his times. The 
whole subject has thus been taken out of the 
realm of fable, where it was placed by the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and of fancy, in which 
it had been considered by devout but imagi- 
native contemplatants. The Gospel history 
has thus been brought to the test of rational 
proofs, and by this process it has been shown 
that not only are its external evidences able to 
endure the clearest and strongest lights, but 
the Gospel narrative itself requires just such 
thorough treatment in order that its own ex- 





cellences may be properly appreciated. As 
with whatever is intrinsically excellent, this 
great subject—the human history of Christ— 
is seen to advantage in proportion as it is set 
in the clearest lights. 

To estimate duly the person and character 
of Christ, his life-story must be considered 
with such fullness of details, and yet with an 
intelligent discrimination of things really dis- 
similar, that his whole complex character 
shall come clearly into view. To contemplate 
him simply as a man is to fall entirely below 
the requirements uf the evangelical history ; 
and to consider him as altogether divine would 
be to defeat the designs and practical pur- 
poses of his incarnation; but to recognize 
both the human and divine in his person, and 
yet to hold them each distinct and complete, 
are points required alike by the letter and 
spirit of the New Testament narratives. How 
fully and satisfactorily all this has_been ac- 
complished in our later and more elaborate 
lives of Christ ig well known; and as the 
original Gospels were written that men might 
believe “that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God,” so by harmonizing the four independent 
sketches, and by the presentation of their de- 
tails in proper order, and by illustrating the 
whole subject from the geography, contempo- 
rary history and customs of the times, the 
purpose for which the Gospels were given is 
much more effectually accomplished. Proba- 
bly in no other form has so valuable contribu- 
tion been made to the Christian literature of 
the age as has been done by that class of 
works, 

We denominate these discussions as specific- 
ally objective,—treating mainly of the histor- 
ical and phenomenal Christ; but they are not 
exclusively of that character. It would be 
impossible to set our Lord’s history in a clear 
and intelligible light without recognizing and, 
to some extent, considering his peculiar per- 
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sonal character, and making the proper infer- 
ences from its exercises and influences over 
his words and actions. Even the most thor- 
oughly phenomenal of the Gospels brings into 
view the inner life of Christ,—sometimes by 
direct statements, but more fully by implica- 
tions and snggestions,—while the fourth Gos- 
pel, which has been not inaptly styled the 
“ Heart of Christ,” is largely an uncovering 
of that interior life, at once so truly human, 
and yet so eminently divine. Into this field 
our modern biographers of Christ have entered 
only in part—partly, perhaps, through want 
of due appreciation of a subject of such trans- 
cendent excellence, or else restrained by its un- 
approachable sacredness, from coming near to 
such holy ground. Nevertheless, there” have 
been those who, taught by the Spirit, have 
dared to come by the blood of the everlasting 
covenant into this holy of holies,—and by 
faith to contemplate that highest form of spir- 
itnal worth,—a human soul enshrining in Rer- 
sonal union with itself “ the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person.” 

Standing a little aside, with unsandaled feet 
and bared head, we may look upon this glori- 
ous object, thus presented to us through the 
veil of his flesh; and still more clearly may 
we observe the workings of that essential hu- 
manity in its growth and development, its 
exercise in its various conditions and its evi- 
dent perceptions, emotions, and high resolves. 
For though Christ’s essential humanity was in 
itself in nothing distinguished from the same 
thing as it appears in others, yet because of its 
entirely unique relations, by reason of its per- 
sonal union with divinity, its exercises and the 
resultant phenomena, must have been modified 
by those conditions. It was, indeed, as a hu- 


man child, and youth, and young man, that - 


he “grew in favor,” was “in subjection,” and 
lived and learned and discharged the duties of 
a member of the social body for thirty years. 
But since during all that time his humanity 
subsisied in personal union with the divinity, 
it must be presumed that the latter made itself 
felt in the former. It is no doubt entirely 
right and proper for us to contemplate the 
“man Christ Jesus” as he presented himself 
to human observation,—a man among men, 
and subject to all our conditions and acci- 
dents,—for so it became him that “he should 
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be made like unto his brethren.” It is equally 
right and necessary that we shall not forget 
that during all these years of earthly sojourt- 
ing he was “very God,” that enshrined in that 
human soul was the reality of the Godhead— 
and though perhaps all this time hidden from 
his human consciousness, yet actively and 
effectively present, to move and actuate that 
soul, to direct its developments, to lift its aspi- 
rations heavenward, and to point it to the 
work for which it was destined, and for whose 
performance he was all this time in training, 
Only in this manner can we form to ourselves 
a just conception of the spiritual history of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

To inquire at what date of his being the 
divinity became conjoined with our Lord’s 
human nature would be an idle speculation, 
since the whole subject, even in its natural 
aspects, lies beyond the 
knowledge. 


range of human 
We find, however, that even be- 
fore his birth there was a recognition of his 
superhuman character, and in his earliest in- 
fancy he became an object of worship. ‘There 
seems, therefore, sufficient reason to believe 
that the union of the divinity with the hn- 
manity of the Son of Mary dates from the 
very beginning of that human life. It is 
equally evident that the growth of that hu- 
manity—its mind and spirit not less surely 
than its physique—was entirely normal, and 
agreeable to the usual development of the hu- 
man subject. The indwelling divinity in no 
wise forced the humanity out of its normal 
courses. In earliest infancy he was like other 
infants, without mental actions or self-con- 
sciousness, and when, a little later, he began 
to think and become conscious of his own be- 
ing, it was by no supernatural influence that 
it was effected. The babe in his mother’s 
arms, or the little child at her knee, was sim- 
ply « babe and a child; and -after all that 
she had heard and known of his birth, it is 
not strange that she “ kept all these things in 
her heart.’ His thirty years of seclusion at 
Nazareth were indeed especially, though not 
exclusively, the years of his humanity. There. 
he lived and grew as a child, and obeyed and 
learned as a youth, ond ore and thought 
asa man. The grounds for inference (and 
inference is all that the case admits of) re- 
specting his full recognition of his own char- 
acter and calling seem to force the conclusion 
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upon us that this did not come to him till the 
time of his baptism, though quite certainly 
the announcement then made to him was not 
altogether a surprise. Though the veil that 
divided the human from the divine conscious- 
ness in him had not before been drawn aside, 
yet most assuredly there had come to him clear 
and forcible indications of indwelling divin- 
ity, and strong prophetic intimations that it 
should be given to him to do somewhat for the 
redemption of Israel. Thus our great English 
poet has rendered it: 
** Victorious deeds 

Flamed in my heart, heroic acts; one while 

To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 

Then to subdue and quell o’er all the earth 

Brute violence and proud tyrannie power, 


Till truth were freed and equity restored.” 
Paradise Regained, Book I, 1. 215-220. 


The brief account of his visit to Jerusalem 
alt twelve years old, like an opening into a 
dark chamber, lets in a momentary flood of 


light, which, however, while it gives signs of 
the present divinity, gives no further details 
respecting the subject. That such a child, 
among such surroundings, should have been 
exceptionally affected is altogether natural; 
nor is it strange, thongh he might not have 
been able to say why, that he should feel while 
in the temple that he was in his Father’s house, 
and while engaged in learning the deep things 
of God that he was “about his Father’s busi- 
ness.” That he there clearly understood his 
own character and the duties for which he 
was destined is scarcely to be supposed, and 
yet it need not be doubted that the prophetic 
impulse was upon him, impelling his words 
and actions above his own reason, Coming up 
for the first time to the feast that commem- 
orated the deliverance of his nation, this won- 
derful boy could not fail to feel his whole soul 
strongly moved by the things he saw, and that 
were brought to his mind. He had heard of 
Moses and Samuel, of David and Elijah, and 
of the Maccabees, and his heart was stirred 
with a glowing patriotism ; but above all these 
things, his devout soul delighted in the law of 
the Lord, and therefore he lingered, the most 
intelligent as well as the most truly spiritual 
listener that waited upon the words of the 
wise teachers, 

After his return he remained eighteen years 
in the seclusion of an obscure Galilean vil- 
lage—subject during his youth to his reputed 
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father and his mother—and later, it is sup- 
posed that he became, with his mother, now a 
widow, the head of a somewhat numerous fam- 
ily. It seems strange, and yet it is no doubt 
according to historical reality—to contemplate 
him engaged in the secular duties of life—not 
only working with his own hands, but also 
directing domestic affairs, and engaged with 
others in bargaining for work and materials, 
undertaking jobs, and fulfilling contracts, and 
meeting all the requirements of his position 
as a member of society. But since the details 
of this form of life do not affect. his great re- 
ligious mission, all these things are passed 
over by the Holy Spirit in absolute silence. 
It is enough for us to be assured that he was 
verily a man among men, and that he knows 
by experience all about our every-day duties, 
and in them he was tempted in all points as 
we are, yet without sin. 

And yet these apparently blank years at 
Nazareth were no doubt most fruitful of re- 
sults, which culminated in Christ’s public 
ministry, and his atoning sacrifice. Though 
little known to those about him, he evidently 
lived in close and loving communion with na- 
ture, by which his memory and imagination 
became stored with the facts and illustrations 
which he used so effectively and beautifully 
in his public ministration. Probably he sel- 
dom or never mingled in the rough plays 
of the villagers, but instead wandered alone 
among the wooded hills above Nazareth, con- 
versing with nature, observing the clouds and 
the winds, the trees and the flowers, the wide- 
stretching plain and the distant sea, or the 
towering heights of Hermon and Lebanon, 
with all of which fund of imagery his dis- 
courses are so nbundantly illustrated. He was 
also most certainly a diligent student of the 
sacred oracles, by which he became thor- 
oughly learned in the history of his own na- 
tion, and especially in the Messianic promises 
of the coming kingdom of heaven— those 
things concerning himself which he came to 
fulfill, and which he scon afterward pro- 
claimed to the people. And with all these 
things he must have felt himself to be in some 
way intimately connected. ‘They were to him 
even then matters of lively, personal concern, 
and though as yet he saw not his special rela- 
tions to them, yet he felt them to be his own, 
because they were his Father’s business, 
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Such a person, living among the conditions 
of a country village, could not fail to attract 
notice; and in proportion as he was not under- 
stood, he would become an object of wonder, 
and perhaps of distrust. And yet even then 
something of the sanctity of his character 
would seem to have been recognized by his 
fellow-townsmen, who apparently confessed his 
fitness for such a service when he first stood 
up in the synagogue to read and expound the 
Word of the Lord. They knew him, who he 
was, and who were his kinsfolk and family; 
but beyond this individualization they were 
wholly unacquainted with him. They were 
entire strangers to the thoughts that possessed 
his mind and ruled in his heart; they knew 
nothing of the motives that governed -his ac- 
tions, nor of the aspirations that warmed and 
inspired his heart. Even then he was a stran- 
ger among his nearest and most intimate asso- 
ciates, and he had “meat to eat that they 
knew not of,” which was to do the will of the 
Father, and to perform the duties of his 
mission. 

Great minds are usually solitary, both from 
inclination and from necessity. In proportion 
as they rise above the common level, they be- 
come removed away from the recognition and 
the sympathies of those among whom they 
may. locally abide. The points of contact 
with the multitude-about them become fewer 
and less intimate by reason of their elevation 
above the low level of common men. Proba- 
bly, therefore, Jesus of Nazareth, as he was 
the most exalted of men, was also the most 
solitary. And this was true in the home of 
his youth as well as later in his wider ranges 
among men; and when his career on earth was 
ended, probably there was not a living soul 
who had ever really known him, or who could 
justly appreciate either his words or his ac- 
tions. His mother, with a depth of spiritual 
insight beyond any other, could only wonder 
and ask what might be the import of his 
words, and wait in faith for their fuller un- 
folding. His own disciples, closely and lov- 
ingly as they were attached to his person, 
never till he had been taken from them un- 
derstood the spiritual import of his teachings. 
The scribes and Pharisees always, and from 
the necessities of the case, misunderstood him; 
and even such a man as Nicodemus heard him 
only to “marvel,” and failed to recognize 
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either his person or his doctrines, though 
confessing that he was “a teacher sent from 
God.” 

The association of our Lord with his disej- 
ples was, doubtless, in some sense very inti- 
mate. They were much together, and Jesus 
was evidently very free in his intercourse 
with them; but it is also plain that during 
all that time they did not know him, and 
were quite incapable of entering into the lofty 
meditations atid high designs with which he 
was occupied. In thousands of unrecorded 
conversations he probably descended to the 
level of their thinking, and talked with them 
freely upon themes less exalted than that 
which chiefly concerned him, and from such 
intercourse may have grown up mutual human 
friendship; but in respect to the great work in 
which he was engaged, and the character and 
thoughts by which he was adapted to that 
work, they had no proper conception. The 
implication in the question put to one of them 
in his last conversation with them, “ Hast 
thou been so long time with me, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip?” applies equally 
to all of them. In his solemn contemplations 
of his great work, as well as in its perform- 
ance, he was alone. He could commune with 
no sympathizing heart upon that tremendous 
theme. Though ever present to him, either as 
a dark shadow upon his heart or as a glory to 
be revealed and enjoyed hereafter, he found no 
sympathizing human heart that might share 
his soul’s burdens. 

The revelation made to him at the time of 
his baptism precipitated the crisis of his 
career, and changed the expectant young Gal- 
ilean into the self-recognized Messiah. All 
his past yearnings and aspirations—his in- 
ward questionings and his expectant zeal for 
the redemption of Israel—were now answered 
with infinite fullness. The divine hand drew 
aside the veil that separated the divine intel- 
ligence from the human, and the unbounded 
sen of divine truth poured itself into and 
mingled with the intuitions of the young 
prophet of Nazareth, now declared to be the 
Son of the living God. He now saw himself 
the promised Deliverer, of whom the prophets 
testified—the Redeemer that should come to 
Zion. It was, therefore, as to his own con- 
acious self-appreciation, a very different per- 
son that came up from John’s baptism from 
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Such a tremendous 
revelation, with its accompanying disclosures 
as to the future, required time and oppor- 
tunity for prayer, and meditation, and com- 
munion with the Father, and preparation for 
the work that was to be done. He was, there- 
fore, “led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” 
Of the experiences of that eventful time of 
apecial trinls and conflicts, with their pecul- 
iarly subjective characteristics, we have 
written elsewhere, and will not now repeat 
what was there said, though that whole affair 
belongs especially to the inner or mind’s his- 
tory of our Lord. From that conflict he came 
forth prepared to engage in his great prophetic 
mission, to unfold to men the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, and actually to set up 
that kingdom in the earth. No doubt even 
then he clearly foresaw the end for which he 
was to labor made sure to him by the promise 
of the Father. It is equally evident that the 
intermediate stages of the work—its methods 
and agents, its helps and hinderances—were 
not yet fully apprehended. He went forth to 
subdue the world to himself and to the Father 
by purely spiritual means—by the Spirit and 
the truth; but would not Israel receive her 
divinely commissioned prophet, and gladly 
accept, the truth he should bring them, and 
consent to be made free by it? Would not 
Judah, smitten for her rebellion, now return 
and be saved at the coming of David’s*Son 
and Heir? All his love of his own people 
and his zeal for God inclined him to hope so. 

From the conflicts and triumphs of the temp- 
tation Jesus returned to Bethabara apparently 
to co-operate with Jolffi in his ministry of re- 
pentance, and thus to bring in the “ kingdom 
of heaven.” The Gospel history of these trans- 
actions, though brief and fragmentary, indicates 
the prevalence of a season-of high religious 
interest at that time, in which John and Jesus 
acted in harmony, though somewhat independ- 
ently of each other—the ministry of Jesus and 
his disciples steadily increasing beyond that 
of Johin and his disciples. To this method of 
working it is evident the Divine Spirit im- 
pelled our Lord, and it is no impeachment of 
his wisdom nor of his divine inspiration to 
presume that he expected through that work 
to bring in the new reign of grace. He ac- 
cordingly called certain chosen disciples to be 
tlways with him, with the evident purpose of 


him that had come to it. 
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making them the depositaries of his doctrine 
and his messengers to spread it abroad over 
the land. An air of cheerful and earnest 
hopefulness pervades the whole record of this 
stage of our Lord’s ministry, and there seems 
to have been a wide-spread religious awaken- 
ing among the people, accompanied with a 
general expectation that the promised king- 
dom was very soon to be inaugurated—ay ex- 
pectation which Christ himself, at that stage 
of his ministry, may have shared. Jesus also 
made extensive journeys to Galilee and to 
Jerusalem and Judea, passing through Sa- 
maria, and every-where preaching the Gospel 
of the kingdom. But at length came opposi- 
tion, first from the Scribes and priests, that 
were drawn from Jerusalem to the Jordan by 
the fame of the religious revival prevailing 
there, who evidently assumed the attitude of 
persecutors; and afterward by Herod, who 
was induced to cast John into prison, and aft- 
erward to put him to death. ‘To escape from 
these things Jesus with his disciples removed 
to the shores of the Sea of Galilee, a wiser 
and a sadder man; for it had become evident 
that the Goxpel of the kingdom was not to 
proceed directly from those beginnings. It is 
quite consistent with the highest conception 
of the divinity of Christ to hold that in many 
things his human expectations were not re- 
alized; and though no part of his ministry 
was a failure, yet it is not equally certain 
tliat the mode of its success was invariably 
foreseen by him. 

In Galilee he was free to preach the Gos- 
pel, and to work miracles, without fear of 
violence from the Jews, and accordingly in 
this new field he next opened his ministry, 
directly and earnestly antagonizing the false 
teachings, and the worse than puerile refine- 
ments of the rabbis. Hence arose those fierce 
and earnest disputations which make up so 
large a part of Christ’s public ministry. He 
had now come fully to understand that the 
incoming of the kingdom must be not only 
without the help of the recognized teachers of 
the law, but-in opposition to them, and over 
their heads. ‘They themselves would not enter 
in, and those that were about to enter in they 
hindered. ‘The sharpness and the stubbornness 
of their opposition are indicated by the sever- 
ity of our Lord’s denunciations against them, 
and his evident carefulness to have all about © 
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him understand that the accredited teachers 
of the law were the enemies of his Gospel, and 
opposed to the will of God. The war between 
the parties was fully proclaimed, and prose- 
cuted on both sides with unsparing severity. 
There was need that the truth should be 
spoken, without conceslment or mitigation, 
and the hollowness of the prevailing religions 
system inust be exposed and denounced, and 
the time for gentle measures was entirely 
past. 

To the politic and temporizing Christ’s 
providence in this case might have seemed 
unwise and unnecessarily severe. Had he 
dealt more gently with these learned rabbis 
whom the people so much reverenced, such a 
one might have said, it might have been that 
he would have avoided much of their hos- 
tility, and, perhaps, by degrees overcome their 
opposition, But he had learned in his vie- 
tory in the last and most subtle temptation 
that the world is not to be won for God and 


Christ by worldly expedients nor by compro- . 


mises with the prince of this world. It was 
time that the pure Gospel should be pro- 
claimed in all its spiritual fullness, and ac- 
cordingly, taking his stand upon the little eleva- 
tion called from that day’s services the “ Mount 
of the Beatitudes,” he proclaimed a whole sys- 
tem of religion, before which all hearts still bow 
in reverence. His teaching was, indeed, with 
authority, because of ils substance ; but neither 
in its form nor its matter was it like the leés- 
sons taught by the scribes. This new Gospel 
could not be cast into the old form of those 
accredited teachers, and, therefore, by preaching 
to them the truth he made them his enemies. 
The delivery of the Sermon on the Mount con- 
‘summated the breach, between Christ and the 
Jerusalem hierarchy. Henceforth his career 
was to be one of open warfare against them. 
But while thus engaged with the rabbis and 
scribes, his more private life was marked by 
gentleness and practical kindness to the sor- 
rowful and helpless, and of forbearance to- 
ward the sinful. He healed the multitude of 
Ciseased ones that came to him; he instructed 
the inquirers who brought their doubts to 
him for solution, and could even spare. the 
necessary time in the press of his occupations 
to speak words of love to the little children 
that were brought to him, and to indicate 
‘ their relation to his kingdom. In respect to 
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the great work upon which he had now fully 
entered, he had evidently become possessed 
with an all-consuming zeal—not, indeed, as a 
heated partisan, but as he was impelled by a 
deep devotion to the will of the Father, and to 
the cause to which he had given himself— 
with the sense of its infinite importance and 
the necessity for its present doing, to which 
work he was himself specifically called. 
There was no hate in the burning words in 
which he denounced his opposers and their 
works; but because they and their whole sys- 
tem was opposed to the kingdom which he 
was sent to establish in the world, it had he- 
come « necessity that their true character 
and position should be declared. Of the final 
outcome of the conflict he could have no mis- 
givings—for as to that he had the promise of 
the Father; but the processes through which it 
was to be accomplished—the forms and de- 
grees of opposition to be overcome, and the 
sufferings to be endured by the way, were 
evidently successive disclosures. He saw the 
fields whitening to the harvest, while the 
laborers to perform the work, were wanting; 
and yet in prophetical vision he saw the ad- 
versary cast down, and his own reign of grace 
begun. His whole soul became aroused and 
energized for his work, and though saddened 
in view of the ruin that sin had wrought, and 
especially in view of the wicked infatuation of 
the rulers of the people, yet his full conviction 
that his work would not fail sustained and 
cheered him. 

There are clear indications, however, that 
even at this time our Lord felt very keenly his 
want of human sympathy. He had come to 
his own, and his own received him not, and 
even those nearest to him and most nearly in 
sympathy with him very inadequately appre- 
ciated either himself or his work. He could 
not declare these things to his own disciples, 
because they were incapable of understanding 
them. 

It was, doubtless, at least in part, for this 
cause that he so often, and for such protracted 
seasons, secluded himself even from his disci- 
ples, sometimes spending the whole night in 
prayer. Only in communion with the Father 
could he find one capable of really sympathiz- 
ing with the mighty movements of .his own 
spirit. ‘The presence of thoxe not in sympathy 
with the heart’s high emotions, when the 
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spirit is elevated in holy thoughts and feelings, 
is a painful intrusion; and the non-sympathy 
of even his disciples with his mission and his 
spirit must have made actual solitude at all 
times a relief. And removed from every an- 
noying presence, his soul would spontaneously 
flow out in holy communings, in prayer and 
adoration, before the ever-present Father. 

That Jesus most painfully felt this loneli- 
ness and seclusion from the cheering counte- 
nance of appreciating friends is, however, very 
evident. We see signs of his feeling after it, 
among his disciples, and of his disappointment 
when it was not found. On the mount of the 
transfiguration he rebuked their inattention, 
and in Gethsemane he evidently “ wondered 
that there was nonetouphold.” Hewent to his 
death enduring the untold agonies of redemp- 
tion, not only unsupported by any man, but 
without one cheering word or sympathizing 
thought as to that werk from any of the race. 
In this is seen the greatness both of his suffer- 
ing and his love. Alone, and all the more so 
because he was locally in company with many, 
he lived and labored, taught and died. He 
had dwelt among men, himself a man, with 
all our human feelings, and with a heart pecul- 
iarly susceptible to tender sympathies; but as 
to that in which he was interested infinitely 
above all else, no one understood him, or could 
share his heart’s deep feelings. He himself 
declared all this, but found consolation in the 
fact that he was not alone, for the Father was 
with him. 

His more public utterances, whether in Gal- 
ilee or at Jerusalem, simply embody the great 
truths and doctrines of the Gospel which it was 
his especial work to reveal to men; but in his 
intercourse with the Twelve we come somewhat 
more closely to his inner and personal life; 
and here we may note his evident purpose to 
prepare them for the end of his own career 
and the beginning of theirs. To adopt the 


language of another—one commonly recog- 
nized as merely 2 secular writer, and yet who 
seems to have looked into this deep subject with 
unusual correctness of perception—“ The key- 


note of it [his conversation with his disciples], 
in spite of certain short-and beautiful inter- 
Indes, appears to be a sense of loneliness and 
oppression caused by the feeling that he has 
work to do, and words to speak, which those 
for whom they are to be done and spoken, and 
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whom they are, first of all men, to bless, will 
either misunderstand or abhor. Here is all the 
visible result of his labor and of his travail.” 
(Thomas Hughes—“ Manliness of Christ.’) 
His disciples were, beyond all question, loy- 
ally attached to his person and faithful to his 
instructions, as far as these were understood, 
While the better disposed part of the people 
were inclined to look upon him as the ex- 
pected “ Elias,” or as one like the greatest of 
the old prophets, their own conception had 
risen still higher, and, more adequately inter- 
preting the Old Testament prophecies, they 
identified him as “the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” It is very plain, however, that 
even they were far from entertaining right 
notions respecting the character and the work 
of him in whom they had come to believe. 
Finding them thus far established in the faith, 
he proceeds further to inform them respecting 
what he was about to do and to suffer. He 
was, indeed, the person whom they believed 
him to be; but his manner of accomplishing 
his high commissicn was not such as they had 
anticipated. He was not to triumph out- 
wardly over his enemies, but would be over- 
come by them, and put to death; and at this 
announcement the best of them were first in- 
dignant and then overwhelmed with sorrow. 
Even his most faithful disciples understood 
not this saying, “and it was hid from them 
that they perceived it not.” Perhaps it is 
allowable, at least to entertain, though we 
may not aecept, the thought that a recent very 
devout writer has suggested as to the workings 
of Christ’s mind at that critical moment: 
“Jesus evidently felt a temptation assailing 
his own mind, suggested by Peter’s words—a 
temptation to avoid death and abandon his 
cxuse. These words [his answer to Peter] are 
aimed directly against the tempter, as they were 
in the early scenes of the temptation, ‘Get 
thee hence, Satan;’ and Peter, unconscious of 
blame, is lost sight of.” (Sears—“ Heart of 
Christ.”) 

As times and events passed on, and the ter- 
rible denouément of his life-drama was ap- 
proaching, his subjective life, as distinguished 
from the objective, becomes more and more 
clearly marked. A careful study of the Gospels, 
and especially that of St. John—not neglecting 
an allowable amount of reading between the 
lines—will detect significant intimations that 
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back of his life before men was another life, 
into which he was all the time more and more 
fully entering, and out of which he was bring- 
ing to the surface many excellent and wonder- 
ful things respecting the kingdom of God. 
His predestination to death was among the 
earliest of the things made known to his hu- 
man consciousness, after he entered upon his 
public ministry ; but the details of that sad 
event seem to have been given to him by de- 
grees, and with steadily increasing fullness. 
Yet even so late as his last journey toward 
Jerusalem he had not been divinely assured 
as to the place where he should suffer—though 
to his human judgment it seemed altogether 
probable that it would be in that city where 
nearly all his predecessors in the prophetic 
office had been slain. His teachings while on 
that journey have an unwonted depth of tone 
when speaking to the people, and even more 
80 in his private intercourse with his disciples ; 
and, although they failed to fully apprehend 
the meaning of his words, yet they- caught 
their spirit and felt the shadow of them in 
their own souls, 

And although Jesus then-and there related 
in the most explicit terms how he was going 
to Jerusalem to be betrayed and condemned 
and put to death, still his disciples failed to 
understand him, but continued their ambitious 
plottings for the high places in his kingdom— 
which kingdom, according to their gross and 
secular conception of it, the multitude believed 
that he was about to inaugurate. On their 
part was seen just at hand a worldly kingdom, 
with jis external glory; on his was contem- 
plated “a bitter cup ” to be drunk, and a fear- 
ful “baptism wherewith to be baptized.” To 
both of these visions the scenes that followed 
at Jericho, at Bethany, and in Jerusalem very 
fully. agree; the Galilean multitude would 
bring in David’s Son and Heir to redeem and 
rule over the kingdom of his father; the 
priests and rulers dreaded the coming of the 
invader, whom they knew to be not of their 
party, and counseled how they might destroy 
him—while he himself was engaged in his own 
proper Messianic work, which none of the others 
could understand. 

That wonderful account given in the twelfth 
chapter of John, when the coming of certain 
Greeks, who desired to see Jesus, was at once 
interpreted by him as an indication that his 
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work on earth was well-nigh ‘accomplished, 
records a revelation then and there made to 
himself from heaven. The hour for his own 
glorification had come; but it was to be ac- 
complished by his death, which he clearly 
foresaw and bravely welcomed, and yet not 
entirely without misgiving. Recognizing his 
own nearness to the Father, his natural feel- 
ings suggested the question whether he might 
not be “saved from that hour.” But he him- 
self answered his own question with more than 
a martyr’s self-devotion—“ Father, glorify thy 
name.” Nor was there any need that he should 
be outwardly assured of the Father’s good 
pleasure and glorious purposes in respect to 
himself, but for the confirmation of the faith 
of his disciples, and for the stability of his 
truth in all the after ages of the Church, a 
voice from heaven declared “TI have glorified, 
and will still glorify.” He had come to Jeru- 
salem to die there; but he desired before that 
last sad event to accomplish two other things— 
to celebrate the Passover for that year with 
his disciples, and to unfold to them, more 
largely than he had yet done, the deep things 
of the kingdom, then so soon to be brought in 
with power. How both of these were accom- 
plished ix well known; the Passover was eaten, 
and at the same time a better Passover was 
instituted—a memorial of his own death not 
yet realized; and those wonderful lessons of 
heavenly truth found in the fourth Gospel, 
then but dimly apprehended, but since made 
so gloriously manifest by the Holy Spirit, were 
spoken to the wondering disciples. But the 
veil was still upon their hearts, and they only 
very partially understood what they heard. 
From that supper in the upper chamber, Jesus 
went forth even more alone than ever hitherto 
to Gethsemane, to the house of Caisaphas, to 
Pilate’s judgment-hall, to the presence of 
Herod Antipus, back again to Pilate, and 
thence to Calvary ; and yet, though forsaken 
of men, he was not alone. The veil that di- 
vided the human from the divine in his com- 
plex person was rent away; the divinity sus- 
tained the humanity in the fearful conflict 
of the work of redemption, accomplished in 
his dial personality. Such was the subjective 
Christ: “ He was in the world, and the world 
was made by him, and the world knew him 
not,” 


“ Hissoul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 
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REvivat oF Monasticism mx France,—It 
is noteworthy, that just as monasticism is go- 
ing out of repute and sinking in Italy the taste 
for it is reviving in France. In not a few 
towns in the South the monastery is becoming 
as common a sight as the pépinigre odon fait 
les curés, as the lay folk scornfully dub the 
Séminaire or theological college. These latter- 
day cloisters are a favorite retreat for idle 
gentlemen who have tired of society, or who 
find that society has tired of them. In one 
much-frequented watering place, says the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, the revived convent of 
the Carmelites makes one of the chief atirac- 
tions of the placé, keeping up a continual 
rivalry with the theater, the band, and the 
casino. In the Church, attached to it, there is 
a constant succession of functions with strik- 
ing esthetic effects, and special preachings by 
popular preachers of the order from every 
quarter of the globe. The sight of the breth- 
ren, too, as they flit noiselessly to and fro with 
the alms-bags, or emerge in single file from 
their screened-off seats into the choir when 
the sermon begins and the singing of one of 
them, who a short time ago was the gayest of 
the gay, and the darling of society, all con- 
tribute to the popularity of the services and 
of the place, which, perhaps, on this account, 
is a favorite haunt of English “ verts.” The 
ranks of the,inmates of such establishments 
are generally filled up by men who have been 
crossed in love, who have lost heavily at play, 
who can not get on with their wives, or are 
otherwise the victims of domestic worries, and 
seek safety in flight. But of what goes on 
within the walls outsiders seldom hear, thongh 
once we were told, on good authority, that a 
certain doughty old general, who had ex- 
changed the sword, which had done his coun- 
try much good service, for the frock, was so 
very “infirm of purpose” about turning out 
at all hours of the night to say his prayers, 
that le was constantly in diagrace for disobe- 
dience to the rules of the order he had joined. 


From KrrcHen To THrone.—In a republi- 
can country like ours it is but natural to look 
for perfect equality of all conditions of men. 
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Yet willing or not the distinction of class we 
must admit is gaining ground among us, and 
erelong the aristocracy of the woolsack will 
be ours too. Yet in the midst of these things 
even worth has ils rights and is sure to assert 
them. How true this is, even under princely 
rule, is well illustrated by the peculiar history 
of a comely and modest woman who, with her 
fortune of face, enjoyed the still greater for- 
tune of knowing how this beauty became her 
best. But hear the story as it has passed into 
history: “ During the troubles in the reign of 
King Charles I, a country girl came up to 
London in search of a place as servant-maid ; 
but not succeeding, she applied herself to car- 
rying out beer from a brew-house, and was one 
of those then called tub-women. The brewer, 
observing a well-looking girl in this low ocen- 
pation, took her into his family as a servant, 
and after a while, she behaving with so much 
prudence and decorum, he married her; he 
died when she was yet a young woman and 
left her a large fortune. The business of the 
brewery was dropped, and the young woman 
was recommended to Mr. Hyde, as a gentleman 
of skill in the law, to settle her affairs. Hyde 
(who was afterward the great Earl of Claren- 
don), finding the widow’s fortune very consider- 
able, married her. Of this marriage there was 
no other issue than a daughter, who was after- 
ward the wife of James II, and mother of 
Mary and Anne, qneens of England.” How 
some of our codfish aristocrats would turn up 
their noses to be told they had such a modest 
origin as had this woman, 


New VIEw OF THE DIscOovVERY OF AMER- 
1cA.—At a recent examination of a group of 
“one-year volunteers” in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, the examiner asked a young coun- 
try fellow if he could tell him anything about 
the discovery of America, The youth an- 
swered that the late Pope Pius IX had suc- 
ceeded in collecting indubitable proofs that 
Christopher Columbus, inspired by his zeal 
for the Church and the Faith, was eager to 
discover a shorter route to the holy sepulcher, 
and that during his explorations in pursuit of 
this object, he discovered America by acci- 
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dent. The examiner, astounded and indignant 
at such a reply, asked him where he had found 
all this nonsense. The youth. answered that it 
was no nonsense, for he had only lately read 
it in the Badischen Beobachter, No. 222, 1879. 
This explanation, like the answer of the theo- 
logical candidate in the Jobsiad, produced a 
universal shaking of heads, The newspaper 
in question is the leading Ultramontane organ 
in the grand duchy. The special number 
which the young volunteer had quoted as his 
authority was obtnined, and the passage stood 
there exactly as he had quoted it. It was a 
translation from an article in a Belgian relig- 
ious magazine, giving an account of the prog- 
ress of the movement for the canonization of 
the discoverer of America. The Belgian wri- 
ter adds that it was “the magnificent idea of 
Columbus, after his discovery of América, to 
conquer these new lands for the Church, to 
win their souls and their treasures for the 
kingdom of Christ, and to expend the latter 
in the purchase of the holy places of Pales- 
tine, and afterward to offer these Jatter as a 
present to the pope. The same authority adds 
that Columbus further hoped that he and his 
descendants would be nominated by the pope 


to the office of “Staathalter,” and “ perpetual 


protector of the holy sepulcher.” All these 
things, as the writer convincingly concludes, 
show that it was partly a thought of faith 
which guided Columbus to the discovery of 
America, held him upright in the midst of a 
thousand dangers, and consoled him against 
numerous acts of ingratitude. Such is history 
within the domain of priestly education. 


In THE AusrraLtIAN Forest.—A_ recent 
traveler in those wilds furnishes Chambers’s 
Journal this beantiful description: Morning 
and evening the Australian forest is awake ; 
at noon it is asleep. No greater contrast can 
be imagined than between the morning hours 
und those at midday. In the former, the very 
flowers seem to possess an active existence. 
Myriads of such, larger and more brilliant 
than those under English skies, load the air 
with the sweetest scents; magnificent tree- 
ferns wave their fronds or branches in the 
light breeze; on old stumps of trees, great 
green and yellow lizards lie watching for their 
prey; the magpie throws her voice from the 
vatiles, and possibly the lyre-bird in the 
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denser scrub ; and in the tall gums number. 
less paroquets, parrots, rosellas, cockatoos, 
butcher-birds, love-birds, etc., are screaming 
and darting (o and fro. But by and by the 
intense heat will silence all these, and nothing 
will be heard but the chirp of the grasshopper 
and the shrill sound of some unseen insect. 
At twilight agnin there is a revival of life, 
but not of so cheerful a description. The 
cicadas shriek by myriads their deafening 
“p-r-r-r-r-r ;” drowsy opossums snarl in the 
gum-holes, and flocks of cockatoos scream as 
some great gray kangaroo bounds past them 
like a belated ghost. If there is a marshy 
ground near, the deep boom of the bittern, the 
wail of the curlew, and the harsh ery of crane 
mingling possibly with those of a returning or 
passing flock of black swans, will add to the 
concert. In a moment of silence one may be 
startled by the mocking laughter of the jack- 
ass or the melancholy “mo poke” (or “more- 
pork ”) of the bird of that name. The dead 
of night is not so still as the universal hush 
of the burning noon. 


IrFLAND’s Distress.—A whole nation is 
starving and right in the midst of a civilized 
neighborhood. This is the bald fact. One 
baroness (Burdett-Coutts) gave five hundred 
thousand pounds, equal to two million five 
hundred thousand dollars to the amelioration 
of the distress in Ireland. No such contribu- 
tion would be made nor be considered necessary 
if distress were moderate or limited. The truth 
is, Ireland is starving, and the civilized world 
should help. A member of Parliament, « 
politician, too, has come across the sea to 
enlist our sympathy by personal appeal. A 
needless course, this of Mr. Parnell, and we 
hope he will go back as he came, but a na- 
We 
are linked with the people of Ireland by ties 
as strong as those with England. We should 
fail cf our duty as brethren were we to forget 
the Wesleyans of the Green Isle. Yea, not to 
them alone should our help go, but to all who 
need. “ Humanity,” James Morrow, of Phil- 
adelphia Conference, has well said, “is more 


tion’s royal contribution go before him. 


than a denominational proclivity.” 


ENDOWMENT For MeEcuanics.—A singular 
and yet a very sensible gift is that of Lothar 
von Faber, the well-known German lend-pencil 
manufacturer. He has just preseiited the sum 
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of one hundred and tweiity-five thousand 
marks to the city of Nuremberg, the interest 
on which he requires to be paid annually to 
some intelligent, skillful, and in all respects 
worthy mechanic, for the purpose of establish- 
ing him in an independent business. The re- 
cipient mnst be of respectable family, a resi- 
dent of Nuremberg, or Stein, and must have 
attended the schools in one of those towns. 
Amidst the poverty of the European laboring 
classes such a gift has far greater significance 
than we can well imagine in a country so rich 
naturally and so largely undeveloped as ours 
is, and yet even here many a mechanic might 
be profited by such a gift. 


Oxp Betis Totrine THEIR LAst.—It has 
heen resolved to melt the old church bells in 
St. Peter’s, at Zurich, and to cast new ones 


from the old metal. One of the set, however, 


. which took place in 1351. 
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known as “Schlagglocke” was cast in 1294, 
and is, therefore, fifty-seven years older than 
the union of Zurich with the Swiss Republic, 
Efforts have been 
made by the Antiquarian Society to save 
the bell from destruction, and they ought to 
succeed, 


A Princety Fotiy.—The author of “ Wo- 
men in France in the Eighteenth Century,” 
says of the court of Louis XV: “ At one time 
the whole court was thrown into a great com- 
motion by a sudden fancy which the king took 
for worsted work. A courier was instantly 
dispatched to Paris for wool, needles and can- 
vas. He only took two hours and a half to go 
and come back, and the same day all the court- 
iers in Versailles were seen, with the Duke of 
Gesores at their head, embroidering like their 
sovereign. What fools these princes be !” 
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REVOLUTION versus FASHION. 

Mr. Joserma Bennett has been giving a 
series of articles in the Musical Times on ‘‘ The 
Great. Composers, sketched by themselves.” 
During the progress of these sketches have ap- 
peared some most choice bits of musical criti- 


cism, gleaned from the conversations of the 


great musicians, to which good heed should be 
given by those who are forever running after 
mere novelties to the neglect of the true and 
good in the works of the old. In a recent 
installment on Mendelssolin occurs the follow- 
ing on “revolution ” in art: 

Dwelling a little while longer upon the Diis- 
seldorf letters, we find in one of them, ad- 
dressed by Mendelssohn to his sister Fanny, a 
remarkable opinion upon an abstruse question 
of art. Frau Hensel, it appears, had heard 
the violinist, Lafont, and, addressing her 
brother, had spoken of the “revolution in 
violin playing” since Paganini, Against this 
idea of revolution Felix protested with all his 
might, saying: “I don’t admit that any such 
thing exists in art, but only in people them- 
relves; and I think that very same style would 
have, displeased you: in Lafont if you had 
heard him before Paganini’s appearance ; so 
you must not, on the other hand, do lees jus- 





tice to his good qualities after hearing the 
other. I was lately shown a couple of new 
French musical papers, where they allude in- 
cessanily to a revolution du gout and « musical 
transaction which has been taking place for 
some years past, in which I am supposed to 
play a fine part; this is the sort of thing I do 
detest.” 

Mendelssohn’s sisters—Rebecea joining in 
the argument—appear to have combated his 
notion of subjective as opposed to objective 
change, and hence the master quickly returned 
to the charge in a letter which deserves very 
careful consideration, 
Rebecca : 

“T . . . must absolutely resume the ques- 
tion of revolution, though this is chiefly meant 
for Fanny; but are you not. identical? . . + 
and have I not pondered and brooded much 
over this theme since I got your letter, which 
now prompts me to write? You must, how- 
ever, answer me in due form, till not one jot 
or tittle remains to be said about revolution. 
Observe, I think there is a vast distinction be- 
tween reforming or reformation and revolu- 
tion, ete. 


He said, addressing 


Reformation is what I desire to see 
in all things, in life and in art, in polities and 
in street pavement; and heaven knows in what 
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else besides. Reformation is entirely negative 
against abuses, and only removes what ob- 
structs the path; but a revolution, by means 
of which all that. was formerly good (and 
really good) is no longer so, is to me, now as 
ever, the most intolerable of all things, and in 
fact only a fashion. Therefore, I would not 
for a moment listen to Fanny when she said 
that Lafont’s playing could inspire no further 
interest since the revolution effected by Paga- 
nini; for if his playing ever had the power to 
interest me, it would still do so, even if in the 
mean time I had heard the angel Gabriel play 
upon the violin. It is just this, however, that 
those Frenchmen I alluded to can have no 
opinion of—that What is good, however old, 
remains always new, even though the present 
differs from the past because it emanates from 
other and dissimilar men. 

“Inwardly they are only ordinary men like 
their predecessors, and have only outwardly 
learned that something new must come, so 
they strive to accomplish this, and if one of 
them is moderately applauded or once in print, 
he instantly declares that this is a revolution du 
gout. This is why I behave so badly when 
they do me the honor (as you call it) to rank 
me among the leaders of this movement, when 
I well know that for thorough self-cultivation 
the whole of a man’s life is required (and 
often does not suffice) ; and because no French- 
man and no newspaper knows, or ever can 
know, what the future is to bring; and, in 
order to guide the movements of others we 
must first be in motion ourselves, while such 
reflections cause us to look back on the past, 
not forward. Progress is made by work alone, 
and not by talking, which those people do not 
believe.” 

This is a long quotation, but its importance 
is equal to its Jength, since it shows us very 
clearly what was Mendelssohn’s opinion upon 
a question even more prominent now than in 
his day. The master believed that whatever 
was good in music at its creation remains good 
forever; that its excellence is inherent and 
unchangeable, and can not be affected by sub- 
sequent events. It may go out of fashion and 
be laid up in 2 store as a curious exemplifica- 
tion of ancestral weakness, but this is a change 
in public taste, not in the thing itself. Hence, 
strictly speaking, there can be no revolution 
in art, but only in the minds of those who 
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regard it: Mendelssohn held this so strongly 
that he could not alter—a fact set forth with 
singular vividness in his assertion that what 
he once thought good in old-fashioned Lafont 
he would continue to think good, thongh the 
angel Gabriel set a different style. We can 
not all be Mendelssohns, but in proportion as 
right views obtain about art will the public 
mind approximate towards Mendelssohn’s be- 
lief in this matter. At present music is to a 
large extent the sport of fashion. A man here 
and a man there staris up with a novelty, and 
the heedless crowd turn their backs upon their 
former idols to go and worship at the new 
shrine. Meanwhile truly enlightened ama- 
teurs have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the good, though unfashionable things, remain 
as good as ever; and that, if revolutions must 
go on, the turn of that which is now despised 
will sooner or later come again. 





A FRENCH STUDIO. 

UnvER the above head a correspondent of 
the Independent gives a very interesting letter 
upon Julian’s studio in Paris, and conveys to 
us some idea of the discipline through which 
the student has to pass in order to attain to 
excellence in these competitions, Being one 
of the number, we are to presume upon the 
accuracy of the account. We quote a portion 
of this routine: : 

“At eight o’clock one may see by the light 
from the great window in the roof some sixty 
students, The beginners are already at work 
from a row of casts at the end of the room. 
The remainder, while wailing for the pose, in- 
crease the Babel, and send up clouds of tobacco- 
smoke. A group of models stand by the door, 
anxious for a week’s engagement. Each has 
his specialty. Almost all are Italians. One 
has beautiful limbs; another poses crucifix- 
ions and scourgings; this is an Apollo; that 
a Madonna. A model is chosen and his pose 
voted. Our names are called from the morn- 
ing’s list. As each takes his place, he fences in 
his especial territory by a white chalk line, 
inscribing his name upon the floor, and work 
begins. The model holds his position for fifty 
minutes of each hour, from eight to twelve, 
and from one to five, when it is light so long. 
On Wednesday morning at eight the professor 
comes, and again on Saturday. He takes the 
place of each student and corrects his work 
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generally with a word, sometimes taking the 
charcoal and the palette. Each pupil receives 
perhaps two minutes of personal instruction 
from a professor each week. The most of our 
instruction comes, therefore, from fellow-pu- 
pils, many of whom have studied for years 
and have received medals from the beaux arts, 
or have been even received in the concours for 
the Prix de Rome. 

“The professors do not come the fourth 
week of each month. That is, the week in 
which the best drawing or painting from the 
two studios receives a medal‘and one hundred 
francs, The students take their places not as 
before, in order of arrival, but according to 
their rank in a preparatory concours of origi- 
nal composition which takes place the second 
Sunday of each month. The subjects of these 
compositions, are chosen by a professor, and 
are drawn generally from mythology or an- 
cient history. Those students who have 
tender cofisciences are allowed under certain 
restrictions, to make their sketches the follow- 
ing Monday, in order to gain a place in the 
strife. A prize of fifty franes is given each 
month to him of the two studios who has done 
the best drawings and original compositions 
during the three weeks preceding concours. 
The drawings are made upon cheap charcoal 
paper, about 18x24 inches, attached by spring 
clothes-pins to the portfolios in which they are 
inclosed at night. 

“The pupils come from the four quarters of 
the globe. Three-fourths are Frenchmen; 
then, numerically follow the English and 
Americans, The latter take more than their 
proportion of honors. In the last concours, to 
which forty of the hundred or more pupils of 
the two studios were admitted, Gordon Green- 
ough,son of the sculptor, of Newport, received 
the prize, and four out of the eight classes 
were Americans—one of them a lady. One of 
our strongest men is a typical Yankee. He 
was born in Concord and graduated at Har- 
vard. He has mined in Nevada, taught school 
in California, and he came abroad in the 
Bleerage. . 


“ Occasionally a noted Englishman drops in 
and out again, before we know what angel we 
have entertained ; or rather what angel has en- 
tertained us, for have we not all drunk of his 
punch? Some two months since an elderly 


gentleman appeared, who signed the Monday 
Vow, VIT.—24 ; 
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list as Mr. Temple. He was tall and had a 
little lisp and a little eye-glass, a well-trained 
mustache, and a gold-headed cane. He called 
the young ladies “my dear” in the most 
fatherly manner. One of them, in her read- 
ing, mixed the Bourbons; he kindly disentan- 
gled the branches during the posing of the 
model one Monday, and was graciously com- 
plimented by her upon his astonishing mem- 
ory. Noone paid much attention to Mr. Tem- 
ple, for he did not draw very well, and that is the 
only distinction in our democracy ; but he was 
voted a gentleman, and he paid an extra punch 
on departing. We now know that he who 
passed for Mr. Temple was no other than Lord 
Dufferin, late governor-general of Canada, and 
that he was called away as minister from the 
court of St. James to St. Petersburg. Lord 
Dufferin told a gentleman who was in the 
secret of his incognito, that he had enjoyed 
hugely going down in the early morning and 
‘roughing it’ with the rest.” 


ART NEWS. 


Mr. JARVEs reports from Florence the en- 
couraging fact that two successful art schools 
are conducted in that famons art center by 
two young American artists. They are of 
such thoroughness in appointments as almost 
to rank as academies. One is for design, con- 
ducted by Mr. Van Schaick, of New York, 
who has been thoroughly trained in the best 
system of French scientific drawing. The 
vther is for painting, under the direction of 
Mr. Duvenick, educated at Munich, who has 
brought twenty pupils with him from that 
center and home of art. The most surprising 
fact is, that both schools have many English 
and Italian pupils, chiefly women, and the 
proprietors are obliged to turn away appli- 
cants for lack of proper accommodutions. 

—The recent severe fires in Boston were espe- 
cially disastrous to the Helioty pe Printing Com- 
pany, J. R. Osgood, mannger. It is well known 
that some seven years since Mr. Osgood se- 
cured the patents for this process and brought 
the inventor to- Boston to superinted this new 
business. The efforts of this house to intro- 
duce reproductions of noted art works by the 
Heliotype process have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. The works of the great masters, as 
Raphael, Correggio, ‘Titian, Landseer, Diirer, 
etc., have been made familiar to the American 
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public, and a most positive influence for good 
has been thus exerted. Besides thia, nearly 
three hundred of the most striking of the Gray 
collection of engravings have been placed on 
the American market, and thus in cheap form 
have copies of these masterpieces found their 
way into ten thousand American homes, stim- 
ulating their inmates to new inquiries and 
more thorongh studies. We are glad to learn 
that this Company is soon to re-commence its 
work and to favor the public with yet other 
and finer displays than before. We can not 
but wish this firm all success in this work. 

— The Royal British Academicians have 
recently elected A. H. Church chemical pro- 
fessor to the Royal Academy. This gentleman 
has achieved a very high reputation in science, 
and is, moreover, an artist of very considerable 
abilily, who has contributed on several occa- 
sions to the Academy exhibitions. He must, 
therefore, have practical acquaintance with 
artistic needs such as few other chemists would 
be likely to possess ; and when we add to this 
that he has long made the chemistry of colors 
a subject of study, it will be seen that he has 
very special qualifications for the post he now 
occupies, and that much valuable instruction 
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may be éxpected from his lectures. The titles 
of his subjects will give the scope of the 
course, and illustrate how closely connected 
are the abstractly ssthetic with the practical 
arts. It will also be seen how. important is 
this knowledge to the beauty and permanence 
of the works of our hard-toiling artists. His 
first two lectures are on “pigments,” their 
composition, properties, and tests. The next 
on ‘oil, wax, paraffin, gum, and other vehi- 
cles and varnishes;” the next on “canvas, 
wood, paper, and painting grounds in general, 
and on the conservation and restoration of 
pictures ;” the next on “ marble, stone, wood, 
and the materials of sculpture and architee- 
ture ;” and the last on “metals, enamels, ete., 
used in the fine arts.” 

— At the international competition opened 
last year at Philadelphia for a monument to 
Washington, the design of Professor Sierver- 
ing, of Berlin, carried off the prize, and he 
was accordingly intrusted with the execution 
of the monument. He now fears, however, 
that the one hundred and eighty thonsand 
dollars subscribed for this purpose will not be 
sufficient for the expenses of getting it into 
position. 





Litrte Fisnes.—In a recent government 
report on United States fish and fisheries are 
some interesting facts concerning the men- 
haden: The menhaden, called by naturalists 
Brevoortia tyrannus, has many local names. In 
Maine and Massachusetts it is generally called 
the “ pogy,” though on Cape Ann this term is 
partially replaced by “hard head.” The name 
menhaden is exclusively applied in Vineyard 
Sound, Buzzard’s Bay and Narragansett Bay. 
Along the Connecticut coast east of the Con- 
necticut River “ bony-fish ” predominates, but 
in the western part of the State the species is 
known as the “white-fish.” In our New York 
waters the term “ moss-bunker ” has the sanc- 
tion of two centuries of usage, and is a cor- 
ruption of the Duch word marsbancker. In 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and on the 
Potomac the fish appears under the aliases of 
“ alewife” and “ green-tail;” in Virginia it 
is called the “ bug-fish,” in North Carolina 
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the “ fat-back,” and farther South the “ yel- 
low-tail.” This little fish is used as food to 
such a limited extent that its commercial im- 
portance is not appreciated by people who do 
not live npon the Atlantic coast; yet the catch 
is a quarter of a million of tons annually, 
far exceeding in weight that of any other spe- 
cies, and surpassed in money value only by 
that of the cod, the mackerel, and the salmon. 
No other fish is put to such manifold uses. It 
yields more oil than all the whales caught by 
American fishermen. The refuse of the men- 
haden oil factories supplies a valuable ma- 
nure, and enters largely into the composition 
of most artificial fertilizers. The amount of 
ammonia derived from this source in 1875 was 
estimated to be equivalent to that contained 
in sixty millions of pounds of guano from 
Peru, the value of which would be nearly 
two millions of dollars. It is the chief bait 
used by the mackerel fleete of the United 
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Stetes and Canada. A “ fish meal” is made 
from it, which is an excellent food for-domes- 
tie animals.. A substance possessing all ‘the 
qualities of Liebig’s extract of beef is obtained 
from it. The farmers along the coast salt it 
down for Winter food; and finally the young 
fish are put up in cotton-seed oil and sold as 
“ American Sardines,” 

The menhaden seems to be made rather to 
* be eaten than toeat. Man, with his instru- 
ments for wholesale destruction, takes six or 
seven hundred millions of these fish annually, 
but he is only one among its many enemies. 
Whales follow the schools and consume great 
numbers. The great bone whale swims below 
aschool, and suddenly coming up to the sur- 
face in the thickest of it swallows hogsheads 
of menhaden at a gulp. A shark will stow 
away as many as a hundred in his capacious 
stomach. The horned dogfish, the tunny, the 
silver hake, the striped bass, the weakfish, the 
garfish, the swordfish and the cod make havoc 
among them. Their most redoubtable enemy, 
however, is the bluefish, or snapping mackerel. 
These corsairs of the sea, not content with 
what they eat, which is of itself of enormous 


quantity, rush ravenously through the closely 
crowded schools, cutting and tearing the liv- 
ing fish as they go, and leaving in their wake 
the mangled fragments. Traces of the carnage 
remain for weeks in the great “ slicks” of oil 
s0 commonly seen on smooth water during the 


Summer season, The terrified fish fly in every 
direction, and are often driven ashore in such 
numbers that the farmers gather them up with 
pitchforks and shovels, and carry off cart-loads 
to manure their land. Professor Baird esti- 
mates that ten (thousand millions of menhaden 
are daily consumed by bluefish on the coast of 
New England only, during a period of four 
months in the Summer and Fall. An estimate 
of the whole number destroyed annually in 
the waters of the United States places the 
amount at the enormous figure of three thou- 
sand millions of millions. “It is not hard,” 
says the report, “to surmise the menladen’s 
place in nature; swarming in our waters 
in countless myriads, swimming in closely 
packed, unwieldy masses, helpless as flocks of 
sheep, close to the surface and at the mercy of 
any enemy, destitute of means of defense or 
offense, their mission is unmistakably to be 
eaten. In the economy of nature certain or- 
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ders of terresirial animals, feeding entirely 
upon vegetable substances, seem intended for 
one purpose—to elaborate simpler materials 
into the nitrogenous substances necessary for 
the food of other anim:ls.. So the men- 
haden, deriving its own subsistence from 
otherwise unutilized organic matier, is pre- 
eminently a meat-producing machine. Man 
takes from the water annually six or seven 
hundred millions of these fish, weighing from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred thou- 
sand tons, but his indebtedness to the menha- 
den does not end here. When he brings upon 
his table bluefish, bonitos, weakfish, sword- 
fish, bass, codfish, what is he eating? Usually 
nothing but menhaden.” 


Wuat is A Corp?—A late number of the 
Lancet presents some novel ideas concerning 
colds. It is startling to discover how little 
we know about the commoner forms of dis- 
ease. For example, a cold: what is it? How 
is it produced, and in what does it consist? It 
is easy to say a cold is a chill? We know 
by daily experience that the body, as a 
whole, or any of its parts, may be reduced to 
a considerably lower temperature than will 
suffice to give a man a cold if the so-called 
chill be inflicted on the surface suddenly, be- 
cause few of the most susceptible would take 
cold from simply handling a piece of cold 
metal or accidental contact with ice; there- 
fore, sudden reduction of temperature is not 
the canse of cold. The truth would seem to 
‘be that what we call cold-taking is the result 
of a sufficient impression of cold to reduce the 
vital energy of nerve centers presiding over 
the functions of certain organs. If this be 
the fact, it is easy to see why nature has pro- 
vided the stimulus of a strong fit of sneezing 
to rouse the dormant centers and enable them 
at once to resume work and avoid evil conse- 
quences. This explains why the worst effects 
of cold do not, as a rule, follow upon a chill 
which excites much sneezing. Shivering is a 
less effective convulsion to restore the paral- 
yzed nervous energy, but in a lower degree it 
may answer the same preventive purpose. It 
follows from these observations that the natu- 
ral indication to ward off the effects of a chill 
is to restore vital energy of the nerve cen- 
ters. The Lancet next adds that there is no 
more potent influence by which to attain this 
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object than a strong and sustained effort of the 
will. “ The man who-resolves not to take cold 
seldom does.” 


Tue Uses or THE Porato.—In France the 
farina is largely used for culinary purposes. 
The famous gravies, sauces, and soups of France 
ure largely indebted for their excellence to 
that source, and the bread and pastry too; while 
n great deal of the so-called cognac, imported 
into England from France, is distilled from 
the potato. Throughout Germany the same 
uses are common. In Poland the manufacture 
of spirits from the potato is a most extensive 
trade. “ Stettin brandy,” well known in com- 
merce, is largely imported into England, and 
is sent from thence to many foreign possessions 
as the produce of the grape, and, indeed, is 
placed upon many an English table as the 
same; while the fair ladies of our country 
perfume themselves with the spirit of potato 
under the designation of eau de Cologne. But 
there are ‘other uses to which this esculent is 
turned abroad. After extracting the farina, 
the pulp is manufactured into ornamental de- 
signs, such as picture-frames, snuff-boxes, and 
toys, while the water that runs off from it 
during the process of manufacture is a most 
valuable scourer. Few persons are aware of 
the great demand for potato flour, and the al- 
most unlimited extent of the market that can 
be found for this product, which is simply the 
dry evaporated pulp of the ordinary potato. 
It is used for sizing and other manufacturing 
purposes, and by precipitation with acid it is 
turned into starch. In Europe it meets with 
an increasing demand in its primitive state, as 
potato flour—in Lancashire alone twenty thou- 
sand tons being sold annually. When calcined 
it is used largely for dressing silk. 


Tue Heart as A Macuine.—The heart is 
probably the most efficient piece of physical 
apparatus known. From a purely mechanical 
point of view it is something like eight times 
as efficient as the best steam engine. It may 
be described mechanically as little more than 
i. double force pump furnished with two reser- 
voirs and two pipes of outflow; and the main 
problem is hydro-dynamical. The left ventri- 
cle has a capacity of about three ounces, and 
beats seventy-five times a minute; and the 
work done in overcoming the resistance of the 
circulating system is equivalent to lifting its 
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charge of blood a little short of ten feet. The 
average weight of the heart is a little leas 
than ten ounces. The daily work of the left 
ventricle is, in round numbers, ninety foot- 
tons; adding the work of the right ventricle, 
the work of the entire organ amounts to nearly 
one hundred and twenty-five foot-tons. The 
work of the heart is, accordingly, equivalent 
(o lifting itself twenty thousand feet per hour. 
An active mountain-climber can average one ° 
thousand feet as ascent an hour, or one twen- 
tieth the work of the heart. 


InsTInot oF THE Hornet.—A black hornet 
was observed one day a few weeks ago flying 
in a sitling-room. The occupant of the room 
noticed that the insect deposited a small piece 
of mud on the wire supporting a picture-frame. 
It was not disturbed, and it repeated the oper- 
ation five or six times a day until it had built 
a cell about one inch long, with a cylindrical 
cavity three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
in which an egg was laid and, the end then 
closed. This process was repeated until six 
cells had been completed in like manner, when 
the hornet laid aside its trowel and betook it- 
self to other fields of labor. The nest was 
soon removed, and was found to contain larve 
in various stages of development, from the 
full-grown chrysalis in the cocoon to the young 
larve just hatched. ‘There were three larve 
partly changed to the chrysalis form and in 
these cells were the remains of several spiders. 
In the cell with, and placed above the youngest 
larva, were fourteén spiders, some of them 
quite large, and the larva appeared large 
enough to have eaten half a dozen. 


Preserving MitK.—Herr Maurice Philipp, 
of Reisbach, Zurich, has apparently discovered 
a plan of keeping milk good and fresh in any 
temperature for long periods. The details of 
the plan are not yet announced, and it is im- 
possible to say whether the process is likely to 
be a commercial success. About the scientific 
snecess there seems to be no doubt. Three 
months ago Mr. Philipp placed in the hands 
of the chemical agricultural commission of 
Zurich a bottle containing a sample of his 
preserved milk, by whom it has been submitted 
to the severest tests. It was placed eight days 


in an ordinary room, the temperature of which 
during the day rose sometimes as high as sev- 
enty-five degrees Fahrenheit, without percept- 
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ible effect on its quality, taste, or appearance. 
It creamed like any other milk, and butter 
might have been made from it had it been 
thought desirable to do so. The same favor- 
able results were obtained at various intervals 
throughout the three months in question, and 
the most careful tests of Dr. Grete, president 
and analyst of the commission, failed to de- 
tect in the milk any doubtful ingredient such 
as some experimenters have occasionally used 
for purposes of milk preservation. The anal- 
ysis gave the following results: Specific grav- 
ity, 1.0285; water, 86.58; solid matters, 13.42 
per cent. The latter consisted of caseine and 
albumen, 3.80; fatty substances, 3.72; milk 
sugar, 4.76; ash, 0.74, and sundry organic 
matter, 0.40 per cent. 
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IcE IN THE SICK-ROOM.—Mention is made 
in a foreign paper of a plan pursued by an 
ingenious physician for insuring a supply of 
ice for use in sick-rooms during the hottest 
nights, and without disturbing the patient. 
This plan is to cut a piece of flannel about 
nine inches square, and secure it by ligatures 
round the mouth of an ordinary tumbler, so 
as to leave a cup-shaped depression of flannel 
within the tumbler to about -half its depth. 
In the flannel cup so formed pieces of ice may 
be preserved many hours—all the longer if a 
piece of flannel from four to five inches square 
be used as a loose cover to the ice-cup. Cheap 
flannel with comparatively open meshes is 
preferable, as the water drains easily through 
it, and the ice is thus kept quite dry. 
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Pastors witHouT WorK—There are eleven 
hundred and thirty-six Congregational minis- 
ters in this country without a charge, and the 
serious questions what to do with them, and 
why are things thus, are forcing themselves 
into earnest discussions. It is estimated that 
about two hundred and fifty of these ministers 
are not in positions to accept any charge, and 
that some of them, perhaps, do not desire one; 
but after all such allowance is made, there 
remain nine hundred ministers still unem- 
ployed. Statistics indicate as an offset, that 
there are six hundred and sixty-two Churches 
which have no pastors, about sixty of which 
are unable, it is supposed, to support one— 
showing six hundred pastorless Churches able 
to support a pastor if they wonld, and nine 
hundred churchless pastors willing to take 
charge of a Church if they only had a chance. 
Evidently there is fault somewhere. The Con- 
gregationalist has published letters from several 
of the pastors without charges, some of whom 
have not only failed to get a Church, but are 
unable to support themselves in another way. 
One says he would saw wood or do any thing 
to earn a living, while the income of another 
is given as three dollars a week—all this after 
years of study in colleges and seminaries to fit 
them for ministerial work. What about the 
uselessness of our itinerant system ? 





THat LitrLe CHURCH CALLED THE ReE- 
FORMED EpiscopaL.—It will certainly not 
take very long to make a strong body of it, if 
whole congregations shall continue to come 
into its fold as recently was the case in Dun- 
dee, Scotland, where an Episcopal congrega- 
tion unanimously asked for admission. In 
Chicago, Illinois, there are now eight of its 
Churches, of which two possess property valued 
at between seventy-five thousand dollars to 
one hundred thousand dollars, and all this free 
from debt. Rather novel is the proposition 
started by Reformed Episcopalians that the 
office of bishop be limited to ten years, after 
which, if not re-elected, each bishop shall re- 
turn to the ranks of the clergy. How would 
such a practice work in our body? We fear 
the Reformed Church is not taking fairly 
into consideration the growth of future days. 
Episcopal elections beget excitement enough 
without repeating it after a candidate has once 
been put into office, and besides it is not always 
a pleasant matter to turn on your bishop. 


RELIGION ON THE StaGE.—At an Episcopal 
college, in Western Flanders, a remarkable 
religious play was recently performed by the 
pupils of the school before their parents, and 
received with much applause. In the first act 
a pupil in the dress of a Freemason, was seen 
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digging a grave, in which a coffin marked 
“ Catholicism” was to be placed. He was 
assisted by the Belgian minister of public in- 
struction in the character of Satan. In the 
second. act the girave-digger appeared as the 
teacher of a public-school. The father of four 
sons entered with the boys, and made a bar- 
giin by which he was paid a certain sum of 
money for permitting his boys to attend the 
school, and with the money in his pocket went 
away, leaving them behind. The education of 
the boys was begun in another act by writing 
on the blackboard ‘There is no God,” and 
teaching them to understand the words. Ina 
few moments an old man appeared with a boy; 
then an angel with a scepter and Satan in 
flames came in, one after the other. The pu- 
pils soon fell to the floor, and the angel sang 
the clerical war song: “Thou shalt not have 
it, the beautiful soul of the child.” Satan 
was then put to flight, and the children were 
saved. 


Deatu oF JonN RArTrENBURY, THE WES- 
LEYAN PRrEACHER.—No greater man in work 
and worth did the English Wesleyans count in 
their ministry. He began preaching in 1825, 


and for more than half a century of public 
life never failed of success. He held all his ap- 
pointments until obliged to leave it by the le- 
gal restrictions and returned to the same places 
* repeatedly as soon as the brethren would con- 


sent: For the last six years he was especially 
devoted to the interests of the auziliary fund, 
and to provisions for the support of supernu- 
merary preachers and widows, and by his own 
efforts reported as raised at the last confer- 
ence the handsome amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds, about five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In 1861 he was president of the 
convention. His work was done and well 
done. He has gone to the reward of the 
faithful. 


Girt TO WESLEYAN UNIveErsity.— The 
recent handsome gifts to Rochester University 
are followed closely by an announcement of a 
further gift to- our own time-honored Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Conn. Itcomes 
from Mr. George I. Seney, of New York, who 
adds to the fifty thousand dollars which he gave 
last Autumn, the pretty sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars, both amounts being in first 
mortgage railroad bonds, bearing interest at 
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six per eent, In a private note to President 
Foss, Mr. Seney says: “I am only fulfilling a 
vow made years ago to ‘remember Wesleyan 
University.’ I have the highest regard for the 
college; and most sincerely wish it prosperity. 
Its history and its faculty, past and present, 
are an honor to our Church and country ; and 

*I firmly believe its graduates will compare 
favorably with those. of any college in the 
land.” The university has now secured three- 
fifths of the Centennial Endowment, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which it recently asked 
for, and of which it stands much in need. 
What, with Andrew V. Stout, Oliver Hoyt, 
and George J. Seney for donors and sponsors, 
the Wesleyan will doin the next decade which 
will complete its half century of existence, we 
may rightly conjecture now. 


THE FounpDER oF AMERICAN SABBATH- 
scHooLts Deap.—At Montrose, Penn., there 
died recently Burr Baldwin, a minister who, 
in several ways, was remarkable. He was 
ninety-one years of age, and belonged to the 
class of 1809 at Yale, being, it is believed, the 
oldest surviving graduate of that college. He 
founded early in the century the American 
Sabbath-school system, and organized at New- 
ark, N. J., the first school. There was an ap- 
plication at the time by a colored woman for 
admission, and much apprehension was felt by 
his associates in consequence of it, since they 
feared that her admission would endanger the 
success of the school and the entire system at 
its very start. The woman was, however, ad- 
mitted, and not long after a school was started 
for the education of colored teachers, which 
led eventually to the birth of the American 
Colonization Society. 


“LirrLE AMONG THE 'THOUSANDS” STILL.— 
It is often a noticeable circumstance, says a 
contemporary very acutely, that when a Con- 
gregational minister leaves his denomination 
and goes over to the Episcopal Church, he is 
apt to think himself only the center of a 
groundswell: which is soon to land a great 
multitude of his former brethren near the 
place where he now is. We have waiched this 
progress for many years, but we find as a mat- 
ter of fact, that the Episcopal Church in this 
country still remains “little among the thou- 
sands of Judah,” numbering about three 
thousand local parishes of the nearly sixty 
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thousand Protestant Churches of all denomi- 
nations scattered over the broad land. More- 
over, we do not discover, by glancing back 
over the last twenty years, that the relative 
growth of the Episcopal Church is at all be- 
yond that of other denominations. 


A WANT OF CoURTESY IN CHURCHES.—The 
want of Christian courtesy in many Christian 
Churches, especially in cities, is so astonish- 
ing, that it is made the basis of sensible com- 
ment by the “Churchman.” In some cases 
even cultivated families may attend for years 
and not obtain the slightest recognition. Now, 
there may be excellent preaching, and every 
thing, so far as the worship is concerued, en- 
tirely congenial, but what does it signify when 
you are no better than a Samaritan among the 
Jews? When a family has attended a Church 
six or eight years and never received so much 
as a word of welcome, it comes to be a little 
tedious. People naturally want to know by 
certain external signs whether the communion 
of saints means any thing, and whether, if it 
mean nothing here, it may mean any thing 
hereafter. 


Wuat oF THE Nigut In Frenca Prorest- 
ANTISM ?—French opiiion against Romanism 
is strengthening. On a recent Sunday night, 
when “Martin Luther” was performed in a 
Paris theater, the manager before the play be- 
gan started to offer some remarks on Luther’s 
wife, but the audience shouted him down and 
insisted that the play go on. Protestant jour- 
nals record the fact that several passages 
favorable to Protestantism were “greeted 
with thundering applause,” and that every 
appearance of Luther on the stage called out 
similar expressions of approval. A republic 
can hardly foster long the narrow views of the 
Romish hierarchy, and the day of civil liberty 
dawns not long before the day of religious 
freedom, and what a day of glorious light 
that will be for France! God speed the hour. 


Reticious MisceLtLany.—There are 64 so- 
cieties of Swedenborgians in England, with 
4,987 members. The Mornrons have 82 
churches, and the Jews 90 synagogues and 150 
ministers. The Baptists have, in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, 3,451 churches, 1,876 minis- 
ters, 276,348 members, and 399,317 scholars in 
the Sunday-schools. ‘They have 10 colleges, 
employing 27 tutors and professors. ‘The Scot- 
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tish Episcopal Church has seven bishops, 212 
churches, and 225 clergymen, against 1,639 
ministers, and 1,530 churches belonging to the 
Established Church of Scotland. 

— The Church of England has 2 archbish- 
ops, 28 bishops, 4 suffragan bishops, 30 deans, 
74 archdeacons, 610 rural deans, 23,000 clergy 
of all classes, one-fifth of whom have no paro- 
chial charge. One archbishop—Canterbury— 
and 24 bishops have seats in the House of 
Lords. The income of the prelates range from 
$75,000 to $12,000 a year; that of the deans 
$15,000 to $1,025. The number of churches 
is about 16,000. Gross income of the Church 
from all sources is $40,000,000 per annum. 

—It is estimated that among the English- 
speaking population of the world there are 
18,000,000 Episcopalians, 16,000,000 Method- 
ists, 13,500,000 Roman Catholics, 10,250,000 
Presbyterians, 8,000,000 Baptists, 6,000,000 
Congregationalists, 1,000,000 Unitarians. Of 
minor religious sects there are 1,500,000 ad- 
herents, and 8,500,000 are of no particular 
religion. 

—In this country “The Baptist Year Book 
for 1880” shows a large increase of members 
in their denomination, North and South. The 
total of members reported is 2,133,044, against 
2,102,034 Inst year, showing an increase of 
31,010. There are 1,095 associations—increase 
20; 26,794 churches—increase 295; 15,401 or- 
dained ministers—increase 447, The additions 
by baptism were 78,994, a falling off of upward 
of 33,000 from last year. The exclusions 
numbered 20,580. 

— The society for Irish Church Missions to 
Roman Catholics in Ireland has raised £645,- 
609 in the last 26 years. In addition it has 
been the means of erecting 19 churches, nine 
parsonages, 33 school-houses, and 8 orphan- 
ages. Its agents now number 386, compris- 
ing 30 clergymen, 124 Scripture readers and 
schoolmasiers, and 132 other agents. 

— The Mormons have made considerable 
progress with converts in Mexico, and it is said 
that efforts to found a Mormon colony in that 
country will be put forth. We are inclined 
to sing: “ Let thy people go /” 

—A bishop of the Armenian Church, from 
Turkey, visiting London, represents that many 
Armenians are desirous of giying up the su- 
perstitions of their own Church and connect- 
ing themselves with the Church of England. 
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Tue Art or Leavine.—It is Disraeli 
who, in “ Lothair,” puts into the mouth of 
Theodora the sentiment that no one should 
ever say good-bye, but in departing should fade 
away like a Summer cloud. We have often 
been constrained to wonder whether the Earl 
of Beaconsfield wrote this after an interview 
with «a friend who understood not the art of 
leaving. For in the narrowest and choicest 
circle of friends and acquaintances there are 
usually some persons whose visils or calls, 
whether on business or pleasure, are marred 
by the fact that they do not seem to know 
how to go. Schiller wrote to Goethe concerning 
the visit of Madame de Stael to the court of 
Weimar. “She ought to know when it is time 
to go;” and from what we learnt of that good 
lady’s departure we infer that at the time of 
her going she still further bored the great 
poet by her tedious farewells. For when a 
friend departs we are either glad, sorry, or in- 
different. If we are glad, we desire to be brief; 
if we are sorry, the quicker the painful scene 
is ended the better; if we are indifferent, we 
grudge the draft upon our time, if we are busy 
with the pressing affairs of life, as the most of 
us are. The art of leaving is, as a general 
thing, less understood by women than by men. 
The habits of business, the recognized fact 
that to a business man time is money, the 
throng and press and exactness of business 
life all tend to make men the best possible ex- 
emplars of the fine art of leaving at once. A 
business man’s call is usually a model of good 
manners in this respect. When he has said 
what he has to say, he takes his hat, says 
“Good evening,” and is out of your presence, 
without giving any time or chance for the too 
often tedious and embarrassing commonplaces 
of mutual invitations to call, which seem to 
be a kind of necessary social formula. In 
striking contrast to this neat and _ skillful 
method of cutting short an interview is the 
too common social practice of , sitors who, 
when about beginning to leave, seem tempo- 
rarily to abandon the purpose, and then follow 
it up by a number of unsuccessful attempts to 
accomplish their intention, as though it were 
a kind of compliment to the person visited to 





appear loath to part company. Who can not 
at once recall the visitor who starts, then 
thinks of something else to say, rises and 
thinks of another subject of conversation, gets 
nearly to the door and receives another rey- 
elation; reaches the door, and, most probably 
holding it open, is aroused to a degree of 
mental brilliancy that threatens his own 
health and that of his host by long detaining 
both in a cold draught while he discourses? 
What a tax on the patience and politeness of 
the listener who vainly strives by assenting 
instantly to every proposition to end the in- 
terview and break the restraining bond of po- 
lite attention. 


Woman’s SuperionR MentTat IMAGERY.— 
An English writer treating of this topic says 
he has been astonished to find how superior 
women usually are to men in the vividness of 
their mental imagery, and in their powers of 
introspection. “ Though I have admirable re- 
turns from many men, I have frequently found 
others, even of the highest general ability, 
quite unable for some time to take in the 
meaning of such simple questions as these: 
‘ Think of some definite object, say your break- 
fast table as you sat down to it this morning, 
and consider carefully the picture that rises 
before your mind’s eye. Is the image dim or 
fairly clear? Is its brightness comparable to that 
of the actual scene? Are the objects sharply 
defined? Are the colors quite distinct and 
natural, etc.?”? On the other hand, I find the 
attention of women, especially women of 
ability, to be instantly aroused by these in- 
quirers. They eagerly and carefully address 
themselves to consider their modes of thought, 
they put pertinent questions, they suggest 
tests, they express themselves in well-weighed 
language and with happy terms of expression, 
and they are evidently masters of the art of in- 
trospection. I do not find any peculiar tendency 
to exaggeration in this matter either among 
women or men; the only difference I have ob- 
served between them is, that the former usu- 
ally show an unexpected amount of intelli- 
gence, while many of the latter are as 
unexpectedly obtuse. These mental differences 
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between the two sexes seems wider in the 
vividness of their mental imagery and the 
power of introspecting it than in respect to 
any other combination of mental faculties of 
which I can think.” 


Sink CULTURE IN THE UNITED Srates.— 
Dr. Samuel Chamberlaine urges in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute the desirability of silk 
culture in the United States. There is, he 
says, in this country an established business in 
silk manufacturing which employs at least 
two hundred firms and some twenty thousand 
operatives, who use up a million pounds of 
raw silk every year. This silk now costs five 
millions of dollars, an amount which will 
soon be doubled, and even quadrupled in the 
near future. Dr. Chamberlaine thinks all this 
raw material might readily be produced in 
this couniry, and a large part in Pennsylvania. 
He urges the establishment of a fostering cen- 
tral society at Philadelphia which should en- 
courage the raising and reeling of silk as a 
“cottage culture.” In this way, by carefully 
nursing the new industry and avoiding the 
mad speculation of 1840, he thinks the United 
States would become a silk growing as well as 


a silk manufacturing country. 


AsceticisM AND Nupity.— Monier Will- 
iams thus writes on this subject in a recent 
number of the Contemporary Review. Ascetics, 
both wholly naked and partially clothed, are 
as common under the Brahminical system as 
among Jainas and Buddhists. ‘The god Siva 
himself is represented as a dig-ambara or 
naked ascetic, whenever he assumes the 
character of a mahayogi, that is to say, when- 
ever he enters on a long course of austerity, 
with an absolutely nude body covered only 
with a thick coating of dust and ashes, sitting 
motionless and wrapped in meditation for 
thousands of years, that he may teach men by 
his own example the power attainable through 
self-mortification and abstract contemplation. 
It is true that absolute nudity in publie is 
now prohibited by law; but the dig-ambara 
Jainas, who take their meals in strict seclu- 
sion, are said to remove their clothes in the 
act of eating. Even in the most crowded 
thoroughfares the requirements of legal de- 
cency are easily satisfied. Any one who trav- 
els in India must accustom himself to the 
sight of plenty of unblushing, self-asserting 
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human flesh. Thousands content themselves 
with the minimum of clothing represented by a 
narrow strip of cloth three or four inches wide 
twisted round their loins. Nor ought it to 
excite any feeling of prudish disgust to find 
poor, hard-working laborers tilling the ground 
with a greater area of sun-tanned skin court- 
ing the cooling action of air and wind on the 
burning plains of Asia than would be con- 
sidered decorous in Europe. As to mendicant 
devotees they may still occasionally be seen at 
great religious gatherings absolutely innocent 
of even arag. Nevertheless, they are careful 
to avoid magisterial penalties. In a secluded 
part of the city of Patna I came suddenly on 
an old female asectic, who usually sits quite 
naked in a large barrel, which constitutes her 
only abode. When I passed her, in company 
with the collector and magistrate of the dis- 
trict, she rapidly drew a dirty sheet around 
her body.” 


MaARVELOvs INTELLIGENCE IN A BRUTE 
InsTANCED.—A striking case of brute intelli- 
gence occurred not long ago near Nairne 
Township, in South Australia, and is related 
in an Australian paper. A very large bullock 
injured his eye with the hook of a chain, and 
it soon became so inflamed that it was thought 
best to cast him for the purpose of dressing 
the wound. It was found, however, impossible 
to do this, and as a last resource his head was 
put into the “ bail,” a contrivance for securing 
animals between two upright boards, one of 
which is movable. Having thus secured him, 
the men dressed the eye with bluestone. Then 
they unfastened the bullock, and immediately 
rushed from the stock-yard, thinking he would 
be infuriated with pain, and expecting to be 
attacked. Instead of this the poor sufferer 
walked off to the shade of a large tree, and on 
the following morning, much to the astonish- 
ment of its owner and all who witnessed it, 
the bullock walked up to the stock-yard of its 
own accord and placed his head in the bail, to 
have the eye dressed; and this he repeated 
every day until the eye was quite restored. 


“Scup” ror “Swine.”—The old Dutch 
word schop is given in Sewel’s “Dutch and 
English Dictionary” as the word for swing. 
It is still used among the descendants of the 
Hollanders in New York in the corrupted 
form “seup.” 
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PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE WORDS CHEAP, 
Cuop, Swor.—A chapman, in early English, 
was a merchant or salesman, that is, a vender 
of goods. Not, indeed, a merchant in the 
modern sense, as understood in the city, but a 
peddler or itinerant dealer, who walked about 
the country districts with his pack on his back. 
From the Anglo-Saxon word ceapian, to buy, 
we get a whole host of interesting phrases. 
“Cheap, an abbreviation of good cheap,” says 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, “ answers to the French ‘ bon 
‘ marche.’ Cheapside and Eastcheap were the 
old market-places of London.” ‘The original 
sense of the word is that of bargaining—the 
ancient method of making a purchase—which 
is preserved in the word to chaffer. To chop 
horses is to sell them. To chop and -change 
is to sell and barter. To swop and to swab are 
probably phonetic variations of to'chop. So, 
tuo, a cheap jack is not, as most people fancy, 
a man who sells things cheap, but a jack- 
merchant, that is to say, a common sort of 
peddler, the name jack being used as often 
elsewhere in 1 contemptuous sense, One more, 
the word chipping, prefixed to the towns of 
Chipping Norton, Chipping Camden, Chipping 
Sodbury, Chipping Barnet, and many others, 
denotes that they were anciently places of 
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commercial importance, and may be compared 
with the modern cases of Newmarket, or 
Market Harborough. 


Wao was SHEe?—A telegram from Alexan- 
dria announces that “the second Cleopatra’s 
needle has been lowered, and preparations are 
being made for iis shipment to America,” It 
seems a little rough on the Yankees to speak 
of the transportation of this obelisk as “ low- 
ering” it; but who, in the name of all that is 
ancient, was the “second Cleopatra?” 


Eccentric Buriat.— Mr. I. Underwood, 
who died in 1733, left six thousand pounds 
to his sister on condition of being buried in 
the following manner: At the grave side six 
gentlemen, who were appointed to follow him, 
sang the last stanza of the twentieth ode of 
the Second Book of Horace. No bell was 
tolled, nor black worn ; no one was invited but 
these six gentlemen, and no relation followed 
the corpse. The coffin was painted green, and 
the deceased was buried with his clothes on, 
With him were buried three copies of Horace, 
Bentley’s “ Milton,” and a Greek Testament. 
After supper they sang the thirty-first ode of 
the First Book of Horace—all being in strict 
accordance with the will. 
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In noticing the new volume of songs set to 
music,” lately issued by the Harpers, we might 
hesitate whether it belongs more fittingly to 
the department of Literature or Art, or if to 
the latter, to what special department of art to 
assign it, as it presents strong claim to a va- 
riety. Its literary character consists of a de- 
cidedly well chosen collection of forty-five 
songs, from Tennyson, which would of them- 
selves make a sumptuous volume; but here 
their dress and accompaniments are such as befit 
their character, for they have been set to music 
by some of the chief living composers, who 
xeem to have vied in their efforts to do their 
very best. Of the character of the music we 


presume to speak only modestly, and yet we 
venture the opinion that it is of a very high 
order. Besides two or three large portraits, 
there are ten full-page illustrations, exquisite 
specimens in both design and execution. Each 
song is first printed in full on a separate page, 
and then interlined with the music. The ma- 
terials and the mechanical execution of the 
book are in harmony with its matter, and the 
whole constitutes a répertoire of artistic work, 
that will adorn any lady’s boudoir. The En- 
glish edition was, with manifest propriety, ded- 
icated “ by permission” to the queen—with us 
it is informally but really dedicated to the 
sovereigns of our parlors and households. 





*SonGs FROM THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ALFRED 
TENNYsON—with musical accompaniments, by Arthur 
Sullivan, Charles Gounod, Franz Liszt, Otto Gold- 
schmidt, Sir Herbert Oakley, Sir J. Benedict, Joseph 
Joachim, Jacques Blumeuthal, C. Villiers Sanford, etc. 








Edited by W. G. Cusius, with a portrait. and original 
illustrations, by Winslow Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. 
Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Cloth. Illuminated. 
Gilt edges. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Royal octavo. $5.00. 
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Oy “English Men of Letters” no more 
definitely characteristic name could be given 
than Robert Southey, who is the subject 
of the thirteenth number of Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s series of condensed biographies,* for Mr. 
Southey was eminently such and nothing else. 
With him the pen was what the sword was to 
the corsair. By it he ate his bread, and built 
his house, and provided for himself and his 
household the things needful; and by it he 
gained renown, and won a high place among 
men, and came to be recognized even by roy- 
alty, fur whatever he was, or did, or attained 
to came to him by his devotion to literature. 
At five-and-twenty he was a recognized littera- 
teur, and he was nothing else at forty, or fifty, 
or sixty. Unlike many others he can not be 
described as the author of this or that work— 
not because none of his works were of first- 
class merit, but because they were tou many, 
and too uniformly good. Professor Dowden’s 
sketch is rather an appreciative sketch of the 
man and his surroundings, and especially of 
his Cumberland home, than either a biogra- 
phy or a critique. 
reading. 


It is altogether pleasant 


As we decidedly favor lay preaching, pro- 
vided it shall bring an improved article of 
pulpit instruction, so we like to meet with a 
good religious book by « nominally secular 


author. Now just such a one we have in Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’s (of “Tom Brown of Rugby ” 
fame) “Manliness of Christ.”t The title of 
the book is misleading, for in order to make 
his leading term apply to the Man of Naza- 
reth, he was compelled to force into it a mean- 
ing somewhat different from that usually 
understood by it. The whole tone and spirit 
of the book is excellent, and while the whole 
human character of Christ is presented for at- 
tention, there is also a manifest purpose to vin- 
dicate his character from the charge of weak- 
ness and effeminacy, which is sometimes 
brought against it. Most of the substance of 
the book appeared some time since in consecu- 
live numbers of Good Words. It is quite 


worthy of being reissued inits more perma- 
nent form. 





*SouTHEY: By Edward Dowden. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo0. Pp. 197. 

{THE MANLINEss OF CHRIST. By Thomas Hughes, 
Q..C. Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” etc. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Company. 12mo. Pp. 160. 
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Tue National Temperance Society has just 
issued a volume .(12mo. Pp. 329) by Presi- 
dent Samson, of Washington, elaborately dis- 
cussing the question of the wines of the Bible, 
arguing strongly in favor of the two kinds 
theory, and showing that only non-intoxicat- 
ing wines were used in religious services. The 
argument seems to be exhaustive. The book 
will no doubt be an authority. 

The same house send us “ The Curse and 
the Cup,” an externally beautiful little 24mo 
volume of ninety-six pages, made up of a most 
touching story of ruin wrought by the cup, in 
which, as is often the case, the innocent was 
made to suffer with the guilty, the whole em- 
phasizing its moral, touch not, and also illus- 
trating the abounding iniquity of the liquor 
traffic, 


THE Greek poets form a theme of perpetual 
interest among scholars and amateur critics, 
and of these Homer, as the chief, quite natu- 
rally attracts most attention. Sometimes we are 
told that he was a myth—a name around which 
the heroic ballads of old Greece were gathered. 
And again there were several Homers. Some 
say the “Tliad” was Homeric, but not the 
“Odyssey ;” but others, like Gladstone and 
Schliemann, stick to the old idea of “ the blind 
old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” and we incline 
to favor that notion. A learned and able lec- 
ture on the subject comes to us in a neat little 
volume,* made up of a lecture delivered some 
twenty years ago in Vienna. 

Tue literature of spiritualism, including 
both sides, is already large and steadily grow- 
ing. Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of Brooklyn, has 
written still another bookf on the subject,—a 
little on both sides, but containing a good 
many valuable facts and suggestions, though 
probably the whole subject will continue to be, 
as it has been, an unresolved maze of undeni- 
able, but also unexplainable, facts, even after 
being rid of a vast amount of falsehoods, 


Krxe Joun is the subject of Mr. Rolfe’s 
Jutest issued “Study of Shakespeare’s Plays.” 





* THE ORIGIN OF THE Homeric PoEms, a lecture, by 
Dr. Herman Bonitz, Translated from the fourth Lon- 
don edition by Lewis R. Packard. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 16mo. Pp. 119. 

+ Key To Guostism: Science and Art Unlock Mys- 
teries. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell. New York: 8. RB, 
Wells & Co.. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 
Pp. 249. $1.50. 
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It is, as is well known a strictly historical 
play, and yet in the hands of the great dram- 
atist the subject is invested with a life-like 
realism and with a good share of dramatic 
power. The same characteristics that have 
been noted in other numhers of this series are 
also found here. ‘The Introduction interprets 
the whole play, while the appended notes elu- 
cidate the text and remove some of its obscu- 
rities, We may say again what may have been 
said in noticing other numbers of the series, 
that for the study of Shakespeare we know 
nothing better. 


Dr. GzorcE Dana BoaRpMAN, who will be 
remembered as the author of “Studies in the 
Creative Week,” and of “ Studies in the Model 
Prayer,” has added to these contributions to 
devotional literature still another, Epiphanies 
of the Risen Lord, a series of meditations on 
Christ’s several appearances after his resurrec- 
tion with their lessons, especially for spiritual 
uses. He is a strong believer in the material 
nature of the future life, and expects the re- 
appearance of the risen and ascended Christ 
in material and sensible forms. The amount 
of arguments employed to assert and defend 
this view somewhat distracts from the relig- 
ious and spiritual force of the book, which, 
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indeed, is its chief excellence. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 12mo. Pp. 289. 


Booxs of explorations and adventures are 
always acceptable, especially to boys, and 
when they embody reliable information re- 
specting geography and natural history they 
are doubly valuable. Such a one will be found 
in Mr. John Mortimer Murphy’s Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the far West. It professes to be 
largely made up of personal adventures and 
observations, made during a seven years’ resi- 
dence among the least frequented regions of the 
national domains, where he united the charac- 
ters of a sportsman and a naturalist, in both 
of which he seems to have excelled. The work 
is especially valuable for its accounts of native 
wild animals in their primeval condition, as 
they are still found in the Rocky Mountains 
and the forests of the North-west. The book 
is a handsome duodecimo of 409 pages, well 
printed and illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Dr. Hurst’s excellent address delivered in 
German before the Evangelical Alliance in 
Basle, Switzerland, September 6, 1879, appears 
translated, revised and enlarged. It makes a 
pamphlet of 35 pages. 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 

In the learned professions there are duly 
recognized luws for the regulation of the du- 
ties of their members to each other, those 
whom they serve, and to the general public; 
and beyond these there should be a due regard 
to the relations of these professions to essential 
morality. Professional morals are no doubt 
often technical and conventional, though prob- 
ably generally wholesome, and conformed to 
the demands of right and duty. The physi- 
cian must do his best for his patient, but he 
must carefully avoid any inierference with one 
of a brother practitioner, even though through 
unskillful practice the man were likely to lose 
his life. Professional ethics are, indeed, admi- 
rable, if correct, but quite possibly etiquette 
may become more authoritative than ordinary 
rights and duties. So the legal profession has 


EX CATHEDRA. 








its rules of ethics and of etiquette, which in- 
dicate what must be done and what not done, 
what relations gentlemen of the bar sustain to 
each other, to their clients, and to the courts 
in which they practice, all of which are well 
ascertained ; und because the parties in interest 
are usually in a condition to enforce their 
claims, these rules are pretty well observed, 

But beyond these technical affairs there is 
certainly a duty owed to the public by these 
professional gentlemen which it is quite possi- 
ble for them to overlook. For several months, 
not long ago, our attention was called to cer- 
tain methods resorted to by counsel in a 
criminal proceeding which seemed to require 
examination. How far itis right and allowable 
for a defendant’s counsel in a criminal case to 
make use of technical advantages, xo as to com- 
pel acquittals while guilt is morally certain, 
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‘ 

perhaps, can not be closely defined; and yet 
one who would willingly resort to such meth- 
ods would come to be reckoned smart rather 
than able, and unscrupulous rather thin con- 
scientious. In cases of defense, especially in 
capital trials, the greatness of the prisoner’s 
interest in the issue has often seemed to 
justify the use of even extreme methods, the 
morality of which, however, is often at least 
questionable. But the prosecution is shut up 
within still narrower limits, for certainly the 
capital punishment of one innocent person 
were more to be deprecated than the escape of 
many more guilty ones. No greater evil could 
be inflicted on the public faith than that the 
administration of severe penalties should be 
attended with reasonable doubts of their jus- 
tice. The public safety, even against the high- 
est crimes, is largely dependent upon the due 
protection of the innocent, and the irreversi- 
ble punishment of one unoffending citizen 
would do more to impair the force of law, and 
to strip its penalties of their proper moral in- 
fluences, than the impunity of many real and 
flagrant offenders. 

A case, recently terminated in an Eastern 
city, illustrates, in a very forcible manner, the 
injustice and cruelty toward the individual, 
and the great peril to the whole administra- 
tion of criminal Jaw, arising out of an over- 
zealous prosecution of one suspecied of a cap- 
ital crime. A woman was found dead, who 
had probably been murdered. A person resid- 
ing in the vicinity was suspected of the crime, 
on purely circumstantial and indirect evi- 
dence; but after hearing the case, the local 
magistrate dismissed it, as not sufficiently 
proved to justify him in holding his prisoner 
for further examination. Subsequently the 
grand jury, on ex parte testimony, found a true 
bill of indictment against the suspected per- 
son, when, of course, he was committed to jail, 
without bail. But for more than a year the 
prosecution were not ready to proceed with 
the trial, leaving the accused all that time a 
close prisoner. At length the issue was joined, 
when it appeared that while the prisoner lay 
in jail the funds of the State had been used 
without stint, and the specialists of a great 
university had been actively engaged in work- 
ing up evidence, out of which to weave a 
web of circumstantial proofs around the ac- 
cused, from which it might be impossible to 
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extricate him. The sciences of crystallography 
and microscopy were called into requisition, at 
a very large outlay of time, and learned labor, 
and money, including a visit to Europe, and 
all at the public expense. An array of coun- 
sel for the prosecution rarely equaled in 
any criminal case appeared, and all appar- 
ently animated with unusnal zeal, to make 
sure a conviction by the most*strenuous efforts. 

To our view of the case at a little distance, 
and in cool blood, the affair seemed not only 
to outrage common justice, but also and espe- 
cially to transgress the laws of professional 
ethics. It was, indeed, a lamentable spectacle to 
witness, through the successive months of the 
trinl with what persistent ingenuity and force 
the prosecution pursued its schemes, adding 
thread after thread to the tissue of cireum- 
stances, in which it seemed to be hoped to en- 
tangle the man, and so to prepossess the minds 
of the jury that a verdict of guilty would be 
inevitable. The wonder is that it was possible 
to break through a web so well woven at every 
point, and with almost absolute certainty to 
prove the negative of the prosecution’s theory. 
In many cases of complete innocence, with 
such a course of ingenious proseciition, in- 
spired by professional pride, and with an 
unstinted amount of time and money at its 
disposal, conviction would be almost certain to 
occur. To our seeming the whole affair was 
one of flagrant professional abuse, and one 
which the public safety requires should be em- 
phatically rebuked. 

And this exceptionable feeling and proceed- 
ing appears also to have been shared by the 
presiding judge, and by at least one of the 
jurors. The rulings of the court, in nearly 
every contested case was against the defense, 
and when certain testimony was allowed only 
to prove an incidental point, it was permitted 
to go to the jury in its fullest availability, 
against the prisoner. In his final charge to 
the jury it was agreed on all hands, that the 
judge made the most damaging of all the pleas 
against the prisoner, recounting with great 
emphasis the points in the testimony on which 
a conviction might be founded, and also giv- 
ing his own opinion of their sufficiency. So 
the matter appeared to us, in our careful study . 
of the proceedings as they were reperied from 
day to day. To us the court is only a name, 
and the affair one of history, of whose per- 
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sons, and special conditions, we have no per- 
sonal knowledge; and so viewed, it seems 
to be a strange and a dangerous proceeding, 
violating most conspicuously the just laws of 
criminal and judicial administration. 

The jury at last failed to agree on a ver- 
dict, as one of the twelve refused wholly to 
acquit the prisoner of all criminality in the 
ease, notwithstattding the certainty that he was 
either altogether guilty, or not so at all. 

A question here arises respecting a juror’s 
duty in such a case. Had the case been reversed, 
with eleven for conviction and one for acquit- 
tal, we could sympathize with the man who 
would stubbornly refuse to doom a fellow- 
being to death, of whose guilt he was not sat- 
isfied; but to demand punishment on the 
single judgment of one against eleven marks 
a mixture of the characters of the hyena and 
the donkey. 


A CHAPTER OF SUGGESTIONS. 


WE receive not a very few letters giving 
their writers’ views respecting our magazine, 
and how it ought to be conducted, and how 
it may become a “grand success.” We are 
pleased with all such indications of interest in 
the subject, which, in fact, are all the more 
acceptable because of the rarity of any thing 
of the kind coming from those upon whom the 
responsibility of ordering these things rests. 
But the writer of the annexed letter goes into 
the subject with a zeal, and a breadth of views, 
that show him to have thoroughly considered 
it, and his words challenge earnest and re- 
spectful attention and intelligent considera- 
tion. We, therefore, give it to our readers, 
just as he wrole it for our individual reading, 
but without the wriler’s name, that it may be 
thought of simply in respect to what it says 
and suggests: 


Dear Dr. Curry,—About ten years ago I wrote 
and you published [in the Christian Advocate] 
my scheme for Methodist periodical literature. 
Among the suggestions of that paper was this, 
that it must grow, not be made arbitrarily—that 
it would come in answer to the logic of events, 
not be planned in detail and at once. (1) 

Your editorial in the December Repository 
induces me to write you privately somewhat 
reviewing my plan, not that you can bring it 
about of your own free will, but if it strikes you 
favorably or unfavorably, you can talk it over. 
It must come. Possibly the time is not yet; 
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but blessed ’are they that can labor and. wait. 
We want one mammoth weekly, got out some- 
what in the style of the Advocate, perhaps, 
eight pages larger, one-half of which [addition] 
may be advertisements, furnished at the lowest 
price that will pay expenses. It should bemade 
up largely of just about such articles as have ap- 
peared in the Rrrostrory these three years, ed- 
itorials and all; but with very little ecclesiastical 
discussion, and that only of the highest type. 
It should sustain to Methodism about the 
relation that Harper’s Weekly does to republi- 
canism, and should aim at only a summary of 
Methodist news, so that it would be as readable 
a month after its publication as on the day of 
publication. This might be called The Advo- 
cate,and it should be so truly national as to 
render a New York Advocate a necessity for its 
local Methodism. It should be offered so 
cheap that competition would be impossible, 
inviting and receiving a large patronage from 
every branch of Methodism, compelling it by 
its own intrinsic worth, and then by the logic 
of necessity and without any legislation on the 
subject, compelling all the other Church papers 
to become local, and to exist only for local 
purposes. And these local papers, except on 
missionary grounds, should be divorced from 
the funds of the Book Concern, as the Pittsburg 
and probably some others are, and then let 
them multiply just as much as the demand 
would require. (2) 

As to the Repository, you will remember that 
I wrote you as soon as you wereelected, not to ac- 
cept the editorship. I knew that, in that case at 
least, the resurrection was past. No man can 
make a Methodist literary magazine a success, 
any more than the Asbury life men could make 
a Methodist life insurance company a success. 
A little extra labor may give it a momentary 
“boost,’’ but it must sooner or later take its 
place among magazines on its merits just as 
other magazines do, and while its Methodist 
imprint and semi-official character will attract 
very few Methodist readers of that style of lit- 
erature, it will repel very many who are not 
Methodists who might buy a magazine of its 
general character on the general market. And 
our Concern is not for the purpose of general 
literature. 

The Advocate, par excellence, should be suit 
generis. The nearest paper, to my idea, now 
published is the Independent. It is bought at 
news-stands. So our Advocates should be on 
sale at news depots and on the cars. It should 
be at once sufficiently weighty to gratify the 
literary tastes of the most educated, and so'light 
as to be readable in the families of those whom 
we are educating up in mind as well as in 
morals, and this it can be with very slight mod- 
ifications of its present size and form. 





















The Natronat will not die wholly for another 
year at least. It took a“ boost” the first year 
on trial, from a general hope, if not a confident 
expectation that you would work a literary 
miracle and make something out of nothing, 
or rather that you could make it ignore the 
laws of trade. (3) 

Now just what action the General Conference 
should take, I can not suggest. Probably no 
action further than to order that from and after 
the first day of January, 1881, no periodical 
shall be continued by the Concern that does 
not pay expenses, that the Missionary Board 
may make appropriations to papers in mission 
fields; then let the details of changing the gen- 
eral character of the Advocate be left to the 
Book Committee. If the Reposirory can be 
made to pay expenses, keep it alive; but give 
us one mammoth Advocate, general in its char- 
acter, and let it be Tux Apvocate. If I could 
be the General Conference I could select the 
editor; but I am not likely to be. We could 
thus make a very high order of periodical lit- 
erature, so popular, that a hundred thousand 
might be circulated weekly. But don’t you 
continue in the Repository! G. A. T. 


REMARKS, 


1. This notion of writing upon the “logic 
of events” may be well or ill, according to the 
spirit in which the writing is done. There are 
times to wait, and times to work, to stand 
still and to go forward. To our thinking our 
Church administration is conducted a little 
too much on this rule of waiting. We run on, 
‘and on, in the same smoothly worn grooves, 
long after it had become manifest. that new 
adaptations were very much needed, and this 
is expecially true respecting our publishing 
affairs, and most especially so, respecting our 
periodicals, It has seemed to be the case that 
any periodical once started must be continued 
in perpetuo, at whatever pecuniary cost, and 
though its lack of circulation demonstrates its 
uselessness. There are changes all the time 
* going on, in both literature, and in the pro- 
cesses of publishing and selling books and 
periodicals, but we are still going on in the 
mill-horse track marked out by Ezekiel 
Cooper and George Lane. The “logic of 
events ” teaches nothing to those who will not 
read the signs of the times, and with whom the 
perfection of conservatism is to tread perpet- 
ually in the same tracks without regard to the 
changed conditions of things, and the necessi- 
ties growing out of these. 
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2. Of the practicability and the desirable- 
ness of some such arrangements as here indi- 
cated we have noquestion. That such a paper 
could be made and sold at a less price than 
our present Advocates, and yet be much more 
profitable, pecuniarily, than are any/of them 
now, we have no doubt at all; and in that way 
an abundant supply of the very best kind of 
reading matter could be carried into our fam- 
ilies all over the land. We have long been 
satisfied that it is unwise, every way, for the 
Book Concern to support local newspapers all 
over the country. It interferes with the free- 
dom of the press; it makes no sufficient demand 
upon local enterprise; it is at once, more ex- 
pensive and less effective than would be a 
Methodist free press, managed and sustained 
by those of the localities to be served. These 
views we have published long ago, but our 
suggestions have not been received with favor, 
and so we have ceased to urge the matter. 
But it must not be forgotten that the success 
of the proposed general Advocate would depend 
very largely upon its editorial management; 
and with an official press that can not be as- 
sured before trial. 

3. The Nationat has never been placed 
upon the basis that was indicated by its ed- 
itor, when speaking of it in the last General 
Conference, and as was contemplated by him 
when the arrangements were made for the new 
form of the magazine. Being overruled after 
the work was begun, as to the approved meth- 
ods of conducting it, he has done what he 
could, hoping against hope, and laboring with 
wholly inadequate facilities to accomplish all 
that has been possible, and now, without blam- 
ing any one, he is free to say, that the failure 
to achieve the hoped for success is not a sur- 
prise. Much more money, and a much broader 
policy, we have looked upon from the first 
and all along as essential to success in the 
preparation and publication of a first-class 
monthly magazine; and if “the powers that 
be” are not prepared to adopt such a policy, 
then failure is inevitable, and discontinuance 
of the effort the only wise course. 

Surely it is high time that our publishing 
interests should be taken in hand, intelli- 
gently and vigorously, and cut loose from the 
worn-out past should be readjusted to the 
demands of the times. “But who is equal 
to these things ?” 
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THE HOLMES FESTIVAL. 

Dr. OLrvER WENDELL Hommes, poet, es- 
sayist, and humorist, “autocrat of the breakfast- 
table,” with any number of further aliases and e¢ 
ceteras, has completed the cycle of years which 
the Psalmist names and common consent ac- 
cepts as the rounded complement of a life-time. 
But whether by reason of an improved hygiene 
or through better habits of living, not a few of 
the men of our times refuse to die, or even to 
take themselves out of the way, at'seventy ; and 
so Dr. Holmes, the septuagenarian, is still a 
positive factor among the activities of the day. 
But as the piquant doctor has long been rec- 
ognized as a prominent member of the illus- 
trious Mutual Admiration Society of Boston, 
his own favorite “hub of the universe,” his 
coming of age could not, without a most in- 
decent impropriety, be allowed to come and go 
unnoticed. 
the occasion of a specially “brilliant ” con- 
gratulatory festival—the great feature of which 
quite above the display of the distinguished 
company of learned men and “charming” 
women, to say nothing about the wit and wine, 
was the “birthday ode” of the féted poet, 
written in review of his own career and expe- 
rience during his long and eventful life. 

That this production would be more than 
clever would be expected by all who knew the 
man through his writings, and now that it is 
published to the world it will be gladly ac- 
cepted as proof that, as to the inner man at 
least, “ his eve is not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” Though « little shaded by the «ap- 
proach of life’s gloaming, it is vigorous and 
cheery, showing the bright side of things—quite 
the opposite of the standard old man of the 
Roman poet, 


Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, censor castigatorque minorum ; 


The event was accordingly made 


(which, being interpreted, may be read, ‘“ dif- 
ficult, querulous, a praiser of past time, when 
he was a boy, the censor and castigator of his 
juniors.”) And yet like the old man, pictured 
in Cole’s celebrated allegory of the Voyage of 
Life, his face is turned to the past, and his 
thonghis refuse to go before him into that 
“great hereafier,” which is so near at hand. 
The ode is certainly excellent of its kind, not 
chiefly, however, on account of its poetical 
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qualities,’but for its substance and the senti- 
ments that it expresses. But its kind must not 
be disregarded in estimating its valne. It isa 
pure, simple, and somewhat lofty, though 
really melancholy embodiment in song of gen- 
uine epicureanism, not that of the gross sensn- 
alist, the slave of animal appetites, but of 
the man of cultured tastes and rich imagina- 
tion, and of philosophical self-control, exer- 
cised for the heightening of life’s pleasures. 
All along it is assumed that this isa very good 
world, if only people will learn to pluck the 
fruits and leave the thorns, and avoid surfeit- 
ing, that the pleasures of partaking may con- 
tinue. It seems to say that the only true wis- 
dom consists in making the most of the world 
and of life as it is passing. ‘I'rne, this is not 
the philosophy of life tanght in the New Tes- 
tament, but it does not appear that the occa- 
sion for which it was prepared was of that 
kind. Dr. Holmes, no doubt, is a brilliant 
character, a fine writer, a poet, and awit. But 
whatever he may be, and however admirable, 
it is very certain that he is not of the same 
denomination with St, Paul. 

That breakfast and that-ode have very nat- 
urally been made the theme of any amount of 
landatory comments, and from almost all 
clusses of people. The literary brilliance of 
its chief subject seems to have quite dazed 
the vision of some, who in other cases are 
Argus-eyed to detect the smallest aberrations 
from the faith of the fathers. The religious 
press of the country appears to have taken the 
key-note of the song and to be helping to swell 
the grand chorus, without the most remote 
reference to the fact that Dr. Holmes has won 
his chief renown by utterances that are dis- 
tinctively and persistently hostile to Chris- 
tianily. It is certainly a Christian virtue to 
forgive offenses committed against one’s self; 
but that is rather a superabounding charity 
which fails to remember offenses committed 
and persisted in against one’s best Friend. 
Nor should literary abilities be allowed to 
condone for persistent though verbally polite 
assaults against religion. As respects Christ 
and his religion, Dr. Holmes belongs to the 
category in which are found the names of Vol- 
taire and Roussean, Thomas Paine and Colonel 
Ingersoll. 





